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LORD SALISBURY A'T DOVER 


SAID Lord Salisbury, on the occasion when he read 
b to a public audience some portions of a letter of 
remonstrance addressed to him by the Sultan, ‘I have 
taken you for a moment into the unaccustomed fields 
of foreign policy. Nothing but the circumstances I 
have related to you would have persuaded me to do so; 
for I maintain that a Foreign Minister is bound to 
value and to cherish the virtue of silence. This was a 
very plain expression of a feeling which we know from 
long observation and experience to be strong in the 
mind of the Prime Minister. 
affairs out of the Foreign Office unless from a sense of 
obligation ; and so it was with him, no doubt, on Satur- 
day last. And what the sense of obligation was that 
moved him to break his rule of silence on that occasions 


He never speaks of foreign 


when there was no call for a speech on foreign affairs, 
and no expectation of such a thing, is plain enough. 
He thought it necessary to throw a dash of cold water 
into an over-boiling pot of newspaper ‘ feeling’ and 
prognostic. Or rather two over-boiling pots: one con- 
taining an unsalted mess of sentiment about arbitration, 
the other ebullient with ill-informed and mischief- 
making prophecy about Crete. It was at the call of 
this necessity that Lord Salisbury delivered certain 
remarks at Dover on Satine last. 

Peace at any price is a doctrine to which circum- 
stances no longer allow existence. It is succeeded by 
an agonised cry for arbitration at any price; a cry of 
which those who are loudest with it are vain to the last 
degree, thinking it invention of their own. 
That, however, is quite erroneous. On inquiry at the 
Patent Office for Ideas, it will be found that arbitration 
at any price is so little of a novelty as to be, in fact, 
identical with peace at any price; though named with 
a sufficient difference to mislead the pretenders to 
originality themselves. Therefore, as we understand 
him—conceiving that here there can be no possible 
mistake—Lord S$ “Salisbury’s attitude to the one thing, 
and its simulacrum the other, is precisely the same. 


Registered as a Newspaper 


new 


A thousand times yes. Peace at any price ? 
Arbitration? Only too de- 
lighted. At any price? Must respectfully beg to be 
excused. Of course, Lord Salisbury could not put the 
matter as plumply as that in a speech for publication 
in (and to) the newspapers. ‘To have done so would 
have been too wide a departure from his rule of reti- 
cence. But considering that the arbitration-at-any- 
price journals had been trying to make out, from no 
evidence worth a thought, that the English Govern- 
ment was weakening to the acceptance of compulsory 
arbitration on nearly all subjects rather than be accused 
of contesting America’s right to settle the terms of the 
arrangement, Lord Salisbury brought the matter up 
for a few corrective words. They were to this effect. 
‘ Efforts’ were being made ‘to withdraw a portion of 
the causes’ that have led mankind from ages past to 
make war with each other. And the British Govern- 
ment ‘earnestly hope that it may be their fate to win 
this peaceful victory. That is the present state of the 
case, and no more should be inferred or understood. 

In the Cretan affair, the need of a dash of cold water 
was yet more imperative. Some days before, announce- 
ment had been made of a complete change of Russian 
policy in Turkey. ‘The Czar was now as warm against 
the Sultan as he lately was in defence of the Grand 
Turk’s sovereign rights. 'Then came the discovery of a 
complete bag of tricks, entirely new. Another ‘Triple 

Alliance had been formed, to the particular and de- 
signed exclusion of Germany and Austria. England, 
i and Russia—but especially England and Russia 
—were in settled combination to deal with the Sultan 
in precise opposition to Prince Lobanoff's policy of 
Kingland was to send a fleet to Crete, 
to oust the Sultan’s authority there, and establish 
autonomous rule in favour of the Christians. At the 
same time the Czar was to march an army into Anatolia 
and rescue the Armenians from Ottoman rule. ‘This 
solution of the difficulty, we were informed, was pro- 
posed by Lord Salisbury the other day, and jumped at 
Surprising news and even more sensa- 
Just a week after 


Peace ? 
A thousand times no. 


nine months ago. 


immediately. 
tional. But probable? credible ? 
its publication (nothing being heard meanwhile of the 
sailing of ships or soldiers marching), Reuter’s agent 

Paris is instructed to contradict the whole story. 
‘The Powers have had no fresh proposition put before 
them since the abandonment of Count Goluchowski’s 
blockade scheme. As England’s objections were the 
main cause of the rejection of the Austrian proposal, 
it was suggested that her Government should put forth 

‘This Lord Salisbury has not 
Neither has any other Minister, 
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some plan of its own. 
seen his way to do,” 
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Reuter goes on to say. 
continues, but there is no definite basis of discussion.’ 
And so, according to an explicit and apparently 
authoritative statement, the wonderful story all falls 
to the ground. But, in fact, Lord Salisbury was before- 
hand with Baron Reuter. ‘The Baron’s contradiction 
did not appear till Wednesday of this week. On 
Saturday of last week (that is to say, as soon as he 
could do so) the Prime Minister gently but unflinch- 
ingly squeezed out the contents of the bladder of 
romance. The romance—it lay in the assertion, the 
idea, that England and Russia, heedless of all the world 
beside, had rushed into each other’s arms at last; and, 
to signalise their tremendous union, had agreed in its 
first rapture to settle the Eastern Question between 
them. It was not true; and we may see by the terms 
in which Lord Salisbury contradicted the tale why it 
It implied intrigue, though 


‘A general exchange of view 


vexed him into speaking. 
successful intrigue, against the concert of Hurope in 
general, and (so far as we go in alliances) against 
England’s allies in particular. After speaking in tones 
of alarm of ‘ the gangrene in the extremity of Europe, 
Lord Salisbury said, ‘ Do not assume that I am making 
any implication that I intend to volunteer for the role 
of physician to cut it out. On the contrary, I do not 
think it probable that Her Majesty's Government will 
do anything to depart from the unity of action which 
seems to be prescribed by the Treaty of Paris.” But 
the gangrene is a common peril; ‘and, therefore, so 
long as this state of things exists in South-lMastern 
Europe, I earnestly pray that the wisdom of the other 
Powers may see some means to abate the danger that 
has already existed too long. 

Language so explicit, so carefully chosen with intent 
to undeceive, ought to put an end to counsels and 
exhortations and fancies and fabrications which, though 
well meant and meritorious in many ways, are certainly 
not political; nor would much humanity be found in 
them either, in the long-run. We now know clearly how 
Lord Salisbury stands with the other Governments, no 
less than what he would’ do in the Cretan affair were 
he omnipotent. Wanting omnipotence, he proposes jot 
to take independent action, nor to be forward with 
plans and suggestions which must either be needless, or 
false to his own feelings, or unacceptable and embroil- 
ing: wherein we think him right. As to the rumourg 
of a Russian change of policy, it probably means no 
more than this: the Russian Government, vexed by 
the recurrences of insurrectionary troubles which may 
not impossibly lead to the vaster disturbances which 
Lord Salisbury hints at, gives the Sultan to understand 
that they are becoming much too inconvenient. As a 
common nuisance they must be abated; and he is 
expected, therefore, to relax a little in the way of 
concessions. If that be the truth of the matter, 
Russia is taking a course agreeable to all the conti- 
nental Powers, who are willing enough to back ‘ re- 
form, no doubt, if only the status quo be maintained. 
And it also means, which some of our Ministerial and 
other newspapers should mark, that demands for 
‘absolute autonomy’ in Crete only expose the Govern- 
ment to suspicion, or even to the charge of encouraging 
the Cretan insurrectionists to reject conciliation and 
fight on. More British hypocrisy, in short; more 
underhand dealing; further illustration of England’ 
indifference to the interests of any and every other 
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nation when her own are implicated in the least 
Despise these cries as we may, it is foolish to exasperate 
them when no good purpose can be effected, 


THE RECESS IN IRELAND 


FENUE energy of Irish politics is inexhaustible. Public 

affairs may be duller than a didactic novel else- 
where, but across the water the speeches and mectings 
seem to flourish like chickweed. Not that all this 
prodigious activity implies any genuine stirring of 
political feeling. ‘Though the Belfast riot will appear 
to have proved the reverse, Mr. Gerald Balfour may 
congratulate himself on prospects of exceptional 
tranquillity. That affair may serve to remind 
certain sentimental Radicals once more of Irish 
social conditions which they have persistently en- 
deavoured to ignore. It should also persuade a 
few well-intentioned Unionists that the release of 
a criminal or two will not soften resentments that 
But the Government 
cannot be convicted of a serious mistake because a pro- 


are the growth of centuries. 


cession in honour of the dynamiters has resulted in 
On the 
contrary, the discouragement of the affair by the Roman 


broken heads and the smashing of plate-glass. 


Catholic clergy is a distinct sign of grace, and, for the 
rest, riots form part of the natural order of things in 
Belfast, much as town and gown rows used to distinguish 
Oxford. 
the riot, next year it may be the Orangemen. A 


On the present occasion the Papists provoked 


mere accident may lead to a disturbance, and when it 
begins the authorities are fortunate if, as in the present 
instance, mere truncheons re-establish order. But 
that is only another way of saying that Belfast will 
always remain Belfast. 

Ireland, on the other hand, has changed from the 
Ireland we knew. ‘The evidence is overwhelming that 
by carrying the Land Bill Mr. Gerald Balfour has 
effected a triumphant stroke of policy, and that the 
landlord opposition was exaggerated and_ ill-advised. 
Mr. Michael Davitt, indeed, persists in querulous 
hostility that is founded on the easy conviction that no 
good thing can come out of a Unionist Government. 
His lamentations, however, appear singularly destitute 
of significance when we recollect that he has in times 
past advocated land nationalisation and any other quack 
remedy that happened to be the fashionable slang of halt- 
educated politicians like himself. ‘The Irish tenantry 
is far too shrewd to be led astray by the imaginary 
defects that he professes to have discovered, more 
especially as they are evidently conceived for the glory 
of Mr. Dillon who wouldn't, at the expense of Mr. Healy 
who would. ‘There is Mr. Clancy to tell them that the 
Bill is worth having, nay that its rejection would have 
been foolish and criminal. As for Mr. Healy, he is 
almost tearful in its praise. Ie is prouder of his share 
in the Bill than of any work he has done in connection 
with any measure during the last fifteen years. He 
publicly thanks Mr. Gerald Balfour, without forgetting 
publicly to revile Mr. Dillon. His speech—the antt- 
Dillon passages omitted—might almost be adopted by 
the Chief Secretary as an authoritative statement of 
the provisions of the measure. It will root in the soil 
the 400,000 tenants who have their fair rents fixed 
for them. It extends the limits of valuation in the 
vase of pasture-farms from £50 to £100—and much 
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besides. When we remember the temper in which the 
Act of 1881 was received, the policy of killing Home 
Rule by kindness seems to have made amazing way 
already. Mr. Clancy no doubt declines to abate one 
‘ota of his demands for national self-government. But 
then he is a Parnellite and obliged as such to convict 
his rivals, both Dillonite and Healyite, of back- 
sliding on some count or other. ‘The Anti-Parnellites, 
we note, are anything but zealous for constitutional 
changes just at present. 

There is always satisfaction to be derived from the 
spectacle of selfish vanity in difficulties. By persistently 
nagging at the Land Bill Mr. Dillon has overreached 
himself, and that in more ways than one. 
emphasised afresh his dependence on the Radical party 
in the House of Commons. His claims to leadership 
are weakened by his differences of opinion with 
Nationalists who undoubtedly understand the ins and 
outs of Irish land-tenure. He will hardly re-estab- 
lish his reputation through the votes of confidence 
bestowed on him by the so-called Convention of the 
Irish Race at Home and Abroad. Unfortunately 
his opponents are hard at work in reducing that affair 
to its proper dimensions, that of a Dillon Sustentation 
Society. Mr. Redmond has declined to attend, and 
without much pretence at thanks. Mr. Healy has 
demonstrated that the ostensible object of the Conven- 
tion, the bringing about of unity, is absolutely hopeless. 
Even were the Parnellites admitted, the leadership 


He has 


would remain as before, and therefore—— but Mr. 
Healy's opinion of Mr. Dillon’s statesmanlike qualities 
is apt to pall by repetition. Tar fresher is the hint 
of Mr. Murphy M.P., that the Paris funds have been 
used for ‘getting up” the convention. Altogether the 
gathering seems likely to be more remarkable for the 
outside criticism that it will provoke than for any 
results that it may achieve. Delegates will most cer- 
tainly be found to support resolutions, however bom- 
bastic, in honour of the successor of Mr. McCarthy. 
But can they get rid of Mr. Healy’s biting gibe that 
Mr. Dillon has reduced Anti-Parnellism to ‘a mere 
annexe, the tail-end of the Liberal Party’ + 


A NEW IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT 


I the average man has borrowed a hundred pounds 
when he sold his goods at 20s. per a (which we 

will allow to stand for any measure you please), and if 
live years later the market price of « has fallen to 12s., 
what will probably be his wish? Of course he will 
desire to pay off every pound with twelve shillings. 
Now let us suppose that there is a country in which the 
average man who owes a hundred pounds counts by 
millions; let us suppose that this country is. truly 
democratic, believes in the right and the capacity of 
the average men of one opinion who are more numerous 
than those of another, to settle all questions of principle 
and government ; what may be expected to happen ? 
Well it will not be astonishing if there are found 
persons, some sincere, some half sincere, who have talked 
themselves into conviction, some merely dishonest, who 
will flatter the desires of the average man. ‘They will 
hit upon some sophistical doctrine concerning the 
currency and will promise to make him richer by what 
they will call fair means (for there is a rooted preference 
mn humanity for giving an air of justice to all its acts), 
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but by what in fact is legerdemain. Perhaps they will 
tell him that if he coins nine pennyworths of silver into 
shillings the new money will be just as good as the old 
for the purpose of paying his debts and will be 
obtainable in larger quantities. Perhaps they will tell 
him that coins can be made out of cheaper metal and 
still be good enough for his creditor. ‘That the money- 
lender advanced a hundred pounds and he will receive 
just that sum. It is true that the new coin contains 
metal worth only twelve, say, twentieths of the old, but 
what does that matter since it is a pound? The 
devices of these speculators are various and old, but 
in all essentials they amount to the same thing—to a 
promise to enable the debtor to pay his creditor in 
something which will be called the same, but will in fact 
be less. 

This fable is narrated concerning the United States 
of America. Although that great country enjoys the 
benefits of Protection, and has no reverence for that 
mischievous man, Mr. Cobden, it has, strange to say, 
been suffering from a good deal of agricultural and 
commercial depression. Debtors are many, and, business 
being bad, they find it daily harder to pay. For some 
years past they have been steadily schooled by currency 
quacks, who have told them that if Congress decrees 
that debts contracted in gold shall be payable in silver 
at a nominal value their sorrows will cease. This 
flattering doctrine was accepted at the last : Presidential 
election, by the Populist Party—the Party, that is, of 
the Western and Southern farmers who ran a candidate 
of their own and gave him over a million votes. Since 
then it has clearly made great progress. It is skilfully 


favoured by appeals to sentiment, by a fine air of 


advocacy of the poor man’s cause, by denunciation 
of the money-lender, an unpopular person all the 
world over, and in particular by abuse of England, 
who is the money-lender of nations. The silver- 
producing States support it for obvious reasons, 
and the mine-owners supply funds to the campaign 
chest. <All through Mr. Cleveland’s administration 
the currency has been much to the fore, dividing both 
parties, and now matters have come to a crisis. The 
Republican party, bossed to perfection, has decided 
to take up the cause of sound money, and Mr. McKinley, 
whom a merciful Providence has fashioned hollow in 
order that he may the more easily pack away the 
principles administered to him by his ‘boss,’ has got 
down on that side of the fence. Hereupon, the Demo- 
crats—not nearly so well bossed—have declared for 
Silver, and have chosen Mr. Bryan as candidate. The 
selection of this leader has been called an astonishing, 
unparalleled, altogether unprecedented event, by the 
excited reporter whose knowledge rarely extends beyond 
the last newspaper. In point of fact it was a rather 
common incident in the history of mobs and popular 
excitements. Mr. Bryan is not the first, and he will 
not be the last, fluent speaker to bound into leadership 
because he puts the emotions of a heated crowd into 
words at the right moment. ‘The unforeseen choice of 
the Democratic party has given the forthcoming Presi- 
dential election an interest none of these contests have 
had since the Black Republicans returned Mr. Lincoln. 
Now again a great question is at stake in the United 
States, and mere wire-pulling is for the time suspended. 
Moreover, the ordinary organisation of American parties 
has been greatly disorganised, and the result of the 
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election is very doubtful. There have been ‘ bolts’ 
upon both sides, and it is not clear cither what the 
number of the bolters is, or what course they will take. 
One large section has broken away from the Republicans 
on the Bilvec question, and has, it seems, joined the 
Democrats and Populists who follow Mr. Bryan. It is 
as yet uncertain how numerous they are, and we do not 
know to what extent they will we: aken the Republicans. 
In the meantime, a relatively larger section of the 
Democrats has also separated from the bulk of the 
party, but the course they will take is uncertain. If 
they decide, as it is probable they will, to start a candi- 
date of their own, they will weaken the opposition to 
Mr. Bryan. 

Here are all the elements of an interesting conflict. 
The result, as we have said, is very doubtful. The 
Kastern States will vote for sound money. ‘The 
Southern and Western will vote for Silver. So 
much seems to be pretty certain, but between the 
two there is a body of States the course of which 
is doubtful, and it is these that will decide the 
Hence, they are the more prudent who abstain 
Perhaps the balance 
McKinley, 


issue. 
from confident predictions. 
of probabilities is in favour of Mr. 
and perhaps the unforeseen may happen. In_ the 
meantime it is as well not to make too much of Mr. 
Bryan’s failure at New York, or of enthusiastic 
meetings held there by eens rats who applaud 
Mr. Bourke Cockran. ‘The opposition of New York 
to the Silver party was foreseen. It is the very centre 
of the money-lending interest, and for that reason the 
object of the hostility of the West and South. Mr. 
Bryan's failure will do him no harm among his real sup- 
porters or with the wavering mass which does not know 
whether to vote for what the capitalist tells him (truly) 
is honesty, or for what the Silver men te!l him is the 
cause of the hour and of the true American. On the 
contrary, it may do him good as tending to show that 
the money-lender has hardened his heart. Whatever 
the result may be, two things may be asserted with 
confidence. ‘The first is that a prophecy of Macaulay's 
is in process of fulfilment. He said that the time 
would come when the Haves and the Have-nots would 
come into collision in America, and when the wildest 
doctrines might find a hearing among masses of igno- 
rant men, exasperated by suffering and taught to 
believe that the sovereign people was too great and 
good to be instructed. The second is this, that the 
Silver party is animated by an absolutely rabid hatred 
of this country, which, if it wins, will render any arbi- 
tration treaty or the like which we may make with the 
United States not worth the paper it is written on. 
‘They hate us as money-lenders, and believe that they 
have a good right, not only to repudiate their debts, 
but to force us to accept whatever changes in the cur- 
rency they think convenient. This fact alone gives us 
an altogether exceptional interest in the Presidential 
election. 


TO UNDO A FOLLY 


N the last Thursday before Parliament broke up 
Lord George Hamilton made a promise which 

we trust indicates an intention on the part of the 
Government to endeavour to undo a very gross piece of 
folly. It is going to inquire by the help of ‘a small 
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number of impartial persons * into the truth of certain 
statements concerning the health of the Indian army, 
We presume that it has been assisted towards coming 
to this rather belated decision, by some emphatic words 
used by Lord Cromer at the end of his evidence before 
the Indian Finances Commission. Citing examples of 
foolish Parliamentary intervention in Indian affairs 
Lord Cromer instanced the agitation against the Con. 
tagious Diseases Acts. Lord Cromer spoke with the 
politeness and moderation usually shown by great 
officials, and therefore he allowed that the intentions of 
Parliament were excellent, but said that they were 
likely to do harm through ignorance of Indian affairs, 
As for the harm done in the present case there 
is no question of ‘ probable* or ‘ likely” about it. It 
has been done on a great scale, and worse will follow 


-unless Her Majesty’s Government has the sense, and the 


moderate measure of courage required to defy a knot 
of prurient agitators in this country, and to act by 
the advice of every competent Indian authority in the 
interests of the army. 

The subject is an unpleasant one enough, and the 
cowardice of ‘ respectable” people has given the fad- 
mongers and mischief-mongers a terrible advantage in 
handling it. They do not object to puddle in any 
amount of dirt. So they clamour and agitate with 
infinite satisfaction to themselves in the name of purity 
and morality, while their opponents are more or less 
tongue-tied, and only too glad to be rid of the whole 
matter. Then they command a certain number of 
votes, and as they threaten to use them against the 
Ministry, and nobody on the side of common sense 
counteracts that threat by another to punish Ministers 
they have had their way. Such is the 
It is foolish to 


for yielding, 
beauty of the Pazliamentary system. 
mince words in accounting for the conduct of the 
Ministers who were responsible for the imbecility of 
which we now see the consequences. ‘There was nota 
man among them who did not know that they were 
being asked to sacrifice the health of the Indian Army 
in obedience to a clamour about as sane, and as clean, 
as the notorious ‘revelations’ concerning the maiden 
tribute. ‘They vielded, not because they thought there 
was any excuse for the demand made by the agitators, 
but because they were afraid of the consequences to 
themselves at the next election of the resisted faddists. 
Part of the blame rests on those who knew well that 
Ministers ought to have stood firm, but who had _ not 
the courage to support them. 

Now we see the results: and not for the first time. 
Four thousand men of the Indian Army are in hospital 
from preventible causes, and a much larger number are 
permanently weakened. If we were called upon to 
meet a war in Asia we should be deprived of the services 
of at least two divisions of our army. In the meantime 
the vice which the Indian Government was foolishly, 
and mendaciously, accused of protecting flourishes not 
What happens is that it produces 
certain disastrous consequences which ought be avoided. 
The so-called advocates of purity, in plain fact, have 
condemned a number of native women, and of English 
soldiers to disease—that is the sum and substance of 
their achievement, and we are yet to learn how it 
works in the interest of morality. On the one hand 
great practical harm has been done, and on the other 
no good has been effected, The eyil can be shown, by 


one whit the less. 
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overwhelming evidence, to have come from the unwise 
‘nterference of Parliament, and from the weakness of the 
Ministers of the day. In the face of these undeniable 
facts it is highly discreditable that the India Office has 
held its hand for so long. We are not unaware of, and 
we do not underrate, the difficulties which beset Lord 
George Hamilton, and can quite understand that he 
wishes to have the support of a strong committee. 
Jt him then name his impartial persons, but let him 
not delay about naming them. They for their 
part need spend no great time in coming to a 
decision. The evidence is already collected in more 
than sufficient volume, and the deduction to be 
drawn from it is plain. Above all let it be understood 
that the question is to be dealt with by men of the 
world. and to be attacked with common sense. It has 
been urged that immorality would be checked by the 
withdrawal of certain safeguards. These safeguards weie 
denounced, indeed, by the Purists as an inducement 
to vice. ‘The experiment has failed, as all sensible 
men knew that it must, and the question we have to 
decide is whether we will allow the health of numbers 
of men and women to be jeopardised any longer by the 
promotion of disease in the name of purity. It is 
recorded that certain Doctors of Divinity of Salamanca 
were once asked whether the employment of women on 
the stage was consistent with Christian morality. They 
turned the problem over in their minds, and finally 
decided that though actresses were undoubtedly the 
cause of much evil, it was advisable to tolerate them 
for fear of worse. The India Office cannot do better 
than be inspired by those learned and pious men. If 
the fanatics make another clamour, then they must be 
met with plain words, and the blame of whatever 
enormity ensues rests on them. 


‘VIVE LA RUSSTE, MONSIEUR !° 


ie a few weeks the Czar and Czarina are to make their 
entry into their good city of Paris. The news is 
at last official. Its passage from rumour to certainty 
has taken place under circumstances decidedly curious. 
For a far longer time than the necessities of the case 
might have been thought to warrant the French have 
been kept upon the tenterhooks of expectation. The 
Paris Press has been busy throughout the summer 
expressing pious hopes and _ registering reports, seldom 
circumstantial and often contradictory, with respect to 
the likelihood of the hopes being fulfilled. Recently this 
anxious speculation had grown almost feverish. It was 
known to the exclusion of all reasonable doubt that the 
Czar was to visit Austria, Germany, and England ; his 
coming to France alone remained in suspense. At this 
moment the more independent papers showed signs of 
losing their temper, and such a responsible organ as 
the Figaro did not hesitate to hint that continued 
uncertainty or, worse still, an unwelcome decision would 
hay a damaging effect upon the popularity in France 
- the most mysterious of all memorable alliances. 
Chis painful period of impatient expectation is now at 
anend. Our neighbours in their exultation at being 
out of their misery and their satisfaction at the treat in 
store for them have forgotten their past tribulations, or 
preter to forbear alluding to them. Like oblivion—or 
discretion—is not incumbent upon other folk. It 
would be most interesting to know the reasons which 
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delayed to the eleventh hour the announcement of the 
Czar’s visit to Paris. What these reasons were we 
cannot pretend to reveal, and doubtless a considerable 
time must elapse befcre definite material is forthcoming 
for a chapter of diplomatic history that should prove 
well worth the reading. In the meanwhile the field is 
open to speculation. ‘To attempt to exhaust it would 
be a highly unprofitable waste of ingenuity, but there 
is one reflection that will be very generally made. 
Peggotty has always been more than willing: she has 
implored a rendezvous. Can it be that Barkis—may 
the disrespectful association be pardoned !—has been so 
backward with his consent because he would fain avoid 
a troublesome encounter? It is certain that he has an 
air of going to the tryst with reluctance, of resorting to 
it as it were under the threat of an international action 
for breach of promise. 

‘The hesitation of Nicholas II. may well proceed from 
personal motives rather than from any lessening of the 
value set by Russian diplomacy on close relations with 
Trance. Indeed it should be safe to assert that this is 
in fact the case. ‘The shrewdest scanning of the signs 
of the times can descry no disposition on the part of 
Russia to back out of the alliance so profitable to her 
pecuniarily, though there may bz some apprehension in 
St. Petersburg that the excitable ally may indulge in 
compromising manifestations. On the other hand it is 
quite possible that the Czar himself may be alive 
to the seamy side of his contemplated visit to the 
Irench capital. He may escape being embraced in the 
street by the fair daughters of France who a few years 
back fell upon the necks of his naval officers, but in his 
heart of hearts it is conceivable that he should dread 
the lengths to which his exuberant friends may be led 
by their enthusiasm. At the best, if he have the luck to 
get away without having been the object of demonstra- 
tions positively distasteful he is certain to be porten- 
tously bored. ‘he listening to the speeches with which 
he will be plagued on the theme of the sisterhood of the 
Slav and Gallic races will in itself be a formidable corvéc. 
The pet oratorical weakness of the French—their 
besetting grandiloquence —is wont to come into play 
with exceptional severity in connection with this 
The Imperial ears will be cloyed with 
Hattery that more often than not will be fulsome and 
will be seasoned with dithyrambic asseverations either 


subject. 


ridiculous or inconvenient. A more serious ordeal 
awaiting the Czar arises out of the régim in which 
his allies rejoice. ‘The Autocrat of all the Russias will 
scarcely feel at his case amid Republican surroundings. 
No doubt his feelings will be spared as far as possible. 
M. Méline will forbear haranguing him on the blessings 
of universal suffrage, and nobody will exalt in his 
presence the incomparable efficacy of the principles of 
the great Revolution. So obliging indeed is the 
humour of the French official world that it would not 
come as an inordinate surprise were an orator to be 
found to extol the rule of an enlightened tyrant. A 
permissible quotation from Renan and the trick would 
be done. Still whatever care be taken to avoid remind- 
ing the Czar that he is in a land whose Constitution 
is the admiration of the Nihilists, his susceptibilities 
are sure to be often shocked. All talk of Liberty, 
Kquality and Fraternity may be banished for the nonce, 
but the writing on the wall will remain. It is amusing 
to note in this connection that the French Press is 
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gravely agitating the question of the propriety of shout- 
ing ‘ Vive la République!” within earshot of the august 


cuest. The preponderating opinion seems to be that 


the cry should be eschewed, to forbid it being difficult. 
Fortunately the Czar has been in training for the 
experience he is to undergo. He has already nerved 
himself to hearkening with bared head and standing to 
attention to the strains of the ‘ Marseillaise. ‘The 
necessities of international politics will procure Europe 
more than one piquant spectacle: the sight for instance 
of the head of the house of Romanoff consorting on 
equal terms with an ex-working tanner. Finally it 
may be suspected that Nicholas II. harbours one supreme 
apprehension with respect to his visit to Paris. It 
bespeaks real courage on his part to affront the 
thronged streets of a capital which is a hotbed 
the most violent revolutionary propaganda. Studiously 
guarded as he will be he must be aware that he is 
running a terrible risk. He is deliberately daring the 
worst fanatics. 

Such is the shady side of the visit of the Czar to 
Paris. It would be a mistake to dwell on it exclu- 
sively. Unless his stay be marred by some untoward in- 
cident—and it ‘s sincerely to be hoped that this will not 
be the case—he will carry away with him an impression 
that is sure to be lasting and must be expected to be in 
the main favourable. Sentimental considerations have 
much less weight on the banks of the Neva than 
on those of the Seine, but Nicholas II. would be less 
than human were he to fail to be moved by the 
memorable reception that is certainly in store for him. 
or there is not the slightest doubt that his appearance 
in Paris will provoke a prodigious, an unparalleled 
outburst of enthusiasm. It is expected that the convic- 
tion will be brought home to the Czar at first hand 
that he has only to show the way for the I’rench nation 
to follow. The reasonableness of this mood of our 
neighbours may not be apparent, but its existence is 
certain and is a factor in international politics that 
must be reckoned with. Still, it is just possible that 
the presence in Paris of Nicholas II. may mark the 
culminating point of French infatuation for Russia. 
‘The Press across the Channel is naturally reticent on 
the point, but there are symptoms of the existence of a 
feeling there that a most acceptable conclusion to the 
forthcoming fetes would be a more definite announce- 
ment than any that has been made as yet of the price 
Russia is prepared to pay for the benefits of French 
friendship. Should the occasion pass without any such 
declaration a sense of disappointment may ensue that 
may go far to damp French ardour. 


DR. NANSEN’S VOYAGE 


\* far as can be judged from the amount of infor- 
2 mation which has at present been published as to 
Jr. Nansen’s expedition there is no reason to suppose 
ve the congratulations naturally awarded to him on 
its termination are subject to any qualification. As far 
as we can tell at present his theories as to the all- 
important subject of the currents existing in the Arctic 
Ocean have been very fairly verified up to a certain 
point; he has carried out a considerable part of the 
utmost he hoped to accomplish; his assertion of the 
possibility of building a ship capable of resisting any 
ice-pressure it is likely to meet with has been verified ; 
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and he has himself undertaken an expedition which has 
no doubt taxed his individual! capacity and courage to 
the utmost. Having, in his own language, ‘taken a 
ticket with the ice’ very much when and where he 
intended to, he sat still for eighteen months. 
acted more or less as he thought it would, only up 
parently taking him more to the west and less to the 
north than he had hoped, and about the beginning of 
last year he found himself, 7’ran and all, further north 
than any one had been before. Another eighteen 
months took him to within about the length of 
Scotland of the Pole and back to civilisation after 
meeting Mr. Jackson, who turned up on an_ ice-floe 
s appropriately as if the whole expedition had taken 
place on the boards of the Adelphi. 

The first and most obvious observation that arises on 
studving Dr. 
proceedings is that he met with a great deal of good 
luck and that he thoroughly deserved it. 
summer enabled him to take the ram a long way 
north before taking his ice-ticket. When he left his 
ship he found everything as favourable to his northward 


The ice 


Nansen’s own skeleton account of his 


An open 


sledge journey as he could have expected. Finding 
enough bear and walrus at his winter quarters in I'ranz 
Josef Land to support life was a chance he ought not 
to have counted on, and considering the dangers of the 
proposed voyage thence to Spitzbergen, his meeting 
with the 
saved his life. 
the whole a wonderful run of good luck, the facts that 


Jackson-Harmsworth expedition probably 
, however, these matters indicate on 


a vear and a half after the start no serious illness or 
accident had occurred to the crew, and that the ship 
was as sound as ever, prove that Dv. Nansen’s original 
equipment, and his own conduct as a commander, were 
excellent, and if he and his comrade Johansen were at 
times very near destruction that was no more than they 
anticipated. A graver question arises as to how far he 
was justified in leaving his companions. But consider- 
ing the success of the voyage as far as it had _ pro- 
ceeded at the time, there seems no reason to doubt 
that he exercised a sound judgment; and though until 
his companions’ return to the known world his reputa- 
tion as an explorer might have been in the balance, there 
is every reason to hope that his name will eventually 
obtain one of the highest places among those of historic 
Arctic navigators. 

The scientific value of Dr. 
yet be guessed at with any detec of accuracy. Ile 
certainly has not reached the North Pole, but it must 
be remembered that, popular opinion notwithstanding. 
the accomplishment of that particular feat was never 
contemplated as one of the principal objects of his 
undertaking. "The Pole will probably be reached some 
day, and if an Englishman is not to be the first man to 


Nansen’s exploits cannot 


reach it, most Englishmen would probably prefer Dr. 
Nansen’s triumph to that of anybody else. ‘Two facts, 
however, have been proved by the Norwegian expedition. 
In the first place it appears that the Polar Sea, ' 
contrary to formerly received opinions, a deep sea; in 
the second place it appears probable that it does not 
contain any large mass of land. At his furthest point 
to the north Dr. Nansen found the ice-floes moving 
before the wind with a freedom which seemed to indicate 
the absence of any land in the neighbourhood, and @ 
far as his observations go, and they agree with the last 
known discoveries of Mr. Jackson, it seems likely that 
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Franz Josef Land is only another Spitzbergen, that is 
to say an island and not a continent. Now that the 
northern limit of Greenland has been reached, this goes 
to prove that any possible polar land is insular, and 
makes its existence improbable. The scientific dis- 
coveries made on board the /ram, the record of which 
it may be hoped she will bring back with her, cannot 
fail to be of interest, chiefly as throwing light on the 
important matter of ocean currents, and the kindred 
topics of the geography and geology of the ocean bed 
in the regions visited ; but largely also as showing how 
expeditions to the Arctic regions can best be equipped 
and conducted in the future. Be things as they may it 
appears that half of Dr. Nansen’s task has been excel- 
lently performed, and there is every reason to hope that 
the same may be said of the whole when we have 
acquired further knowledge from the log of his 


comrades. 


IN THE TIME OF OUR PEACE 


TOW from Land’s End away to John o° Groats 
N\ And from Cape Wrath to cliffs of Dover, 
Thanksgivings rise from thirty million throats 

The Session’s over, 
Grave city men each morn with raptures loud 
About the station wildly caper, 
For dreary, dull debates no longer crowd 
Their daily paper. 
or now -how much the difference we prize !— 

In place of Harcourt’s long oration 

We read reports of I:xcellency Lis 
Last conversation, 
We feast on tales of wondrous bigs of grouse, 

Sea-serpents huge beyond expression, 

And monstrous grapes —and all becuse the House 
Is not in session, 


Then go and seck the islands of the blest 
Or wind-swept down full many a mile hence, 
(ro, weary legislators, go and rest 
In grateful silence. 
(ro, golfer, go and swear (as golfers can) 
You find—non tofa vid erras— 
That teeing on the green is better than 
Tea on the ‘Terrace. 


(ro, some, and take the salmon with the tly 
(A sport to which still fondly 7 cling) ; 
Go, tramp the moors beneath the August sky 
Or else go cycling, 
(ro anywhere and go for many a week 
While, as for your constituents, forget them, 
If once they want—they may want—you to speak, 
Mor all sakes let them. ' 
M. S. 


NOTES 


Partiamenr bas risen, and the time of addressing con- 
stituents, unless it be in Ireland, is not yet. 
lators are enjoying their time of peace, dispersed over 
moor and mountain, or meditating, as the modern fashion 
is, a journey to some far quarter of the globe to collect 
material for the bombardment of the Foreign or Colonial 
Secretary next session. Thus the centre of political interest 


Weary legis- 
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is transferred naturally from home to foreign affairs. Here, 
at any rate, there is no fear of stagnation. With the 
Venezuelan tangle still unravelled, the Cretan insurrection 
unchecked, the Czar preparing to make the grand tour of 
Europe, the Matabele rebellion smouldering on, and a 
Presidential election campaign in full swing in the United 
States there should be enough, and to spare, to engage 
serious attention without having recourse to alarmist tele- 
grams and paragraphs. 





Iv seems, however, that allowance must still be made 
for the force of habit, which is probably responsible for 
the persistent rumours of danger threatening in the 
We are assured in one quarter that the Boers 
have already made a treaty with a European Power in deli- 
berate breach of the London Convention of 1884, and even 
the 7imes correspondent, writing from Pretoria, says that 
many people there believe that an attempt will be made 
before long to abrogate the Convention. There is nothing 
very improbable on the face of them in these reports. 
If an attempt were made by the Boers to free themselves 
completely from British control it would only be another 
result, a direct and natural result, of the Jameson raid ; 
just as the steady importation of arms into the Transvaal 
may be defended as simply a precautionary measure 
against future incursions. On the other hand the Colonial 
Office attaches no importance to the rumour, and Mr. 
J. B. Robinson, whose authority to speak is unquestion- 
able, states that he knows positively that the Transvaal 


Transvaal. 


has no hostile intentions towards England, Besides, 
President Kriiger is far too astute to give us an excuse 


for settling the Boer question once and for ever. 


Meranwuite we hear that Mr. Rhodes has placed himself 
at the disposal of the South African Committee and that it 
a witness. Now Mr. 
Rhodes is under grave suspicion of having been the prime 
mover in the very events into which it is the first business 
of the Committee to inquire. Clearly then his proper 
place is not in the witness-box, unless all idea of proceeding 
against him has been abandoned. 


has been resolved to call him as 


His denial of complicity 
with the raid will bardly serve to clear his reputation ; 
admissions made under such circumstances cannot, in fair- 
ness, be used against him afterwards ; while a refusal to 
answer questions will necessarily prejudice his case. We 
pointed out some weeks ago the difficulties that were certain 
to arise from putting the cart before the horse, and _post- 
pening action of another kind until after the inquiry had 
The objections to the course taken are so 
strong that, coupled with the disposition to give Mr. 
Rhodes the full benefit of the lapse of time, they make it 
diflicult to avoid the obvious inference. 


heen held. 


Tie yachting accident which has caused so much grief 
to so many people is after all but a repetition of many such 
accidents, past, present, and, to venture on a bull, to 
The thing, that is, was most clearly due to bad 
sailing committed by a goed sailor, There are not too 


come, 


many good sailors afloat nowadays in this time of practically 
sparless men-of-war, and it is therefore all the more to be 
regretted when a mistake of this kind does unfortunately 
happen. It is very unlucky that the excitement of a race 
must naturally give room for possible mischances of this 
kind. It is however of the very essence of racing in all 
kinds, from horse-racing downwards, that there may be 
accidents. 
jibbed at starting cut himself to ribbons in ‘taking’ asa 
We also remember 
seeing the vast concourse of yachts in the Solent a few 
days ago, and wondering if some disaster might not come 
That disaster has come. 
It will be regretted by every one, and here all the more 


We remember but too well seeing a horse who 


consequence a pair of iron gates. 


from so great an assemblement. 
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because it befell a noble of the race with which we have a 
particular desire for friendliness. 





Tue coming alliance between the Prince of Naples and 
the Princess Héléne of Montenegro is a curious and most 
pleasing instance of the kind of royal alliance which, as we 
know from the history of many countries, has often been 
successful and ought always to be successful. The like- 
ness between certain records of Italy and the recent record 
of Montenegro would or might of itself afford a reason for 
such an accord. Other reasons exist, and the matter is 
one which must be welcomed without any doubt and 
acclaimed with every satisfaction. If in addition it is to 
be instrumental in strengthening the hold of the House of 
Savoy on the affections of the Italian people, we in this 
country shall certainly say, ‘So much the better.’ 





Tur appointment of Sir Edmond Monson as Ambassador 
to Paris is likely to give almost universal satisfaction. 
The new Ambassador has to succeed such brilliant persons 
as Lord Lytton and Lord Dufferin, and there is no reason 
why he should not succeed them most worthily. He has 
their faculty—tact; he has long experience and the 
widest knowledge ; and, in fine, we may prophesy that 
he may be in every way as welcome a personage as his 
predecessors. This is more or less the view taken and 
expressed by the best class of French paper. But the 
best, even the very best, French paper always has some- 
thing up its sleeve against that perfidious Albion, and 
therefore one finds, even in the warmest expressions of 
welcome, a hint that the Greeks are to be feared, or at least 
doubted, even when they send their best men as _repre- 
sentatives to a foreign country. So it has always been, 
so it always will be. ‘Tis true, ‘tis pity—-and at this 
moment ’tis great pity. 





Lorp Rvssexu’s brilliant and eloquent address to the 
Law Congress at Saratoga contains one point which for the 
moment specially engages our attention, for we may have 
more to say on the whole matter later on. That point is 
that there is an absolute limit to the possibilities of arbitra- 
tion ; that one nation can never compel another to arbitra- 
tion; and that if the second lion thinks the first a bore, 
and repudiates the result of arbitration there is no chance 
of redress save by force of arms. This is a most im- 
portant point, and a point which has always escaped such 
‘hailers of the French Revolution’ as the impeccable 
Mr. Morley. We sincerely congratulate Lord Russell on 
having made it. 





Science, it has been suggested by a patient inquirer, is 
but a vast and incomplete note-book, yet some of the notes 
are accurate enough. For instance we do know that a 
sharp weapon violently inserted into a person’s body is 
likely to cause death to that person. Yet this fact has 
been constantly ignored on the stage and the igncring has 
just led to a deplorable and tragic accident. As to this 
accident one can but echo a celebrated exclamation of 
pity as to the person who held the dagger and wonder for 
the fiftieth time why actors will stick to the idea that sharp 
weapons may be used without much danger. They may 
nol. We shall recur to the subject, which is important. 
Meanwhile we cannot but express astonishment that any 
expert writer should have encouraged so dangerous a 
practice. 





Ir is just as we feared. What Victor Hugo insisted on 
calling the ‘bug-pipe’ has been found out at last. Most 





OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Royat BATH Hore..’—On ty IIoTEL on 
East Cliff. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds 5 acr@s. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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Southrons would rather find it out than at home: but that 
is another paragraph. Li Hung Chang, who seems to have 
been taking a course of the encyclopedia, has spotted the 
origin of the Scottish national instrument at the first 
attempt. During his recent little tour in Scotland a bag- 
pipe band was turned out to welcome him and he seems to 
have felt that here, at least, was a sensible piece of 
conduct on the part of the barbarians. ‘Your music,’ 
observed the interpreter—‘ your national music-—bears a 
certain resemblance to that of the Chinese, and the Viceroy 
finds in that a certain sympathy.’ It is impossible to 
conceive what Christopher North or the lamented 
Professor Blackie would have said to that. Possibly they 
would have consoled themselves by showing that this only 
proved the great antiquity of the Scottish passion for 
foreign parts, since a contemporary of Ossian must clearly 
have been in China. But the average Scot will lament 
that the cat has been let out of the bag and thank his 
stars that Li was not in time for the Burns centenary. 





Tue Silly Season has evidently set in with its usual 
severity in America. The latest symptom is the announce- 
ment that a New York metallurgist has discovered how to 
make gold out of silver. Wall Street knew that all along, 
and some acute persons discovered the sime thing in this 
country when the first set of Jubilee sixpences were issued 
from the same dies as the half-sovereign. One imagines 
that their invention was the more remunerative of the 
two. Itis true that the recent trend of chemical philo- 
sophy makes us willing to admit that the philosopher's 
stone, unlike the perpetual motion and the art of squaring 
the circle, to which an ill-advised critic has just compared 
it, may be quite within the bounds of possibility. [fall 
the elements, as some suspect, are simply different arrange- 
ments of a single kind of matter, the transformation of 
one metal into another has nothing more surprising than 
the development of beautiful dyes from ugly coal-tar. But 
the source of the present story is suspect : America is not 
the place just now for trustworthy silver statistics. 

Our French correspondent writes: ‘“ Demandez les 
discours du général Boulanger!” This is the ery with 
which our astonished ears have been assailed on_ the 
boulevard during the last few days. From the Chaussee 
d’Antin to the Rue Drouot every other camelot was piping 
the same refrain. In the first moment of surprise one fel] 
to wondering whether politics were to receive a much 
needed fillip of animation from an unsuspected source. 
However, the shouting does not portend the resurrection 
of the Boulangist party. The hawkers have come into 
possession of a stock of the General’s speeches and are 
trying to dispose of them at a tenth of the original cost. 
But the speculation seems a bad one. “ Dix centimes au 
lieu d’un franc!” And yet no buyers. I] est bien oublic 
le pauv’ général. 


‘No less than three Ministers were pleased to treat us with 
speeches on Sunday last. M. André Lebon had to unveil 
a statue to a certain Doudart de Lagrée whoma number of 
people will now learn for the first time was a mighty 
explorer in his day. M. Lebon who has a pr-tty wit ef des 
lettres, had he been free to speak as the spirit moved him, 
might have improved the occasion to insist on the irony of 
fate which makes it well nigh impossible for a Victor Hugo 
or a Balzac to come by a statue while petty personages are 
readily accorded the honours of marble, As it was he 


————a 
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USACK’S MARINE IIOTEL, St. AnprRews, N.B. 7/¢ 
if ‘ Mecca’ of Golf. Parties boarded. Special terms to Golicrs 
and Families. W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telephone: 
1101. Zelegrams : ‘ Rusack, St. Andrews.’ 
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unburdened himself of an academic homily on the 
advantages of colonisation, a theme it must have been 
hard for him to enlarge upon with a serious face, given 
certain recently issued population statistics that must still 
pe fresh inhismemory. At Reims M. Rambaud sang the 

raises of the ill-starred President Carnot, and endeavoured 
to depict him as a lion combating “ le césarisme et 1’anar- 
chie” whereas he was as mild-mannered a lamb as ever was 
led to the slaughter. In a word the Minister of Public 
Instruction is continuing the series of lectures on history per- 
verted which, as I wrote you at the time, he began last week. 





‘Or more importance than either of the effusions just 
mentioned—ce n’est pis si difficile—were the speeches 
delivered by the President of the Council at Remiremont. 
M. Méline’s audience was agricultural. He long since 
labelled himself the farmer’s friend, and as he fills his 
self-alloted réle with more sincerity than is the case with 
most of our poiiticians, he really enjoys some little 
popularity in the country. His reception at Remiremont 
was excellent, and equally excellent was the warning he 
gave his admires against the insidious promises of the 
Socialists. The one fault to find with M. Méline’s sage 
counsels is the grandfatherly, meek and mild language in 
which they are invariably couched. The Socialists want 
cudgelling : nothing is to be done by reading them curtain 
lectures. In another speech the Prime Minister descanted 
on the policy of the Cabinet, the leading features of which 
it is supremely gratifying to learn will continue to be 
moderation, conciliation, and union, ‘The opponents of the 
Government are not likely to be converted by vague 
generalities of this calibre, and if they satisfy its friends 
those friends are easily contented. 


‘Tue Socialists, it is pleasant to be able to relate, are 
confronted by difficulties more imposing than the argu- 
ments of M. Méline. The party has always suffered from 
internal dissensions, but since the recent congress in 
London these divergences of opinion have come to a 
head. In the matter of showing each other up the 
contending characters achieve results far in advance 
of those obtained in a like direction by their common 
opponents. When an Allemanist undertakes to prove 
that a Blanquist is an errant humbug he attains his 
end with incomparable maestria. The combatants know 
each other’s little secrets and hate each other with com- 
mendable heartiness. ‘These quarrels attract the attention 
of just the classes it is most desirable should be en- 
lightened : classes which give little heed to other efforts 
to acquaint them with the truth. For once in a way it is 
possible to express absolute satisfaction with the pro- 
ceedings of the Socialists : ils sont en bonne voie. 


‘I senr you last week a specimen of the abject stuff 
which may be perpetrated by a demented Anglophobist. 
I cannot refrain from sending you another quotation of a 
very different order. Writing recently on the subject of 
Anglo-French relations, M. de Lanessan, who was long 
Governor-General of Tonquin, expressed himself as fol- 
lows: “ IL est passé dans les habitudes de la presse fran- 
aise de proclamer que l’on obtient tout des Anglais en 
clevant le verbe et froncant les sourcils; tous les événe- 
ments qui se succedent depuis une quinzaine d’années— 
sans remonter plus haut—autour de nous devraient dissiper 
les illusions de nos compatriotes sur ce point. Ils devraient 
les convaincre de la vanité des paroles menagantes a I’égard 
dune nation et d’un gouvernement qui joignent a un 
amour-propre excessivement développé un sang-froid qui 
ne se démonte jamais.” ‘These words are surely worth 
recording, if only on account of the rarity with which a 
similar expression of opinion is found in a French paper.’ 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


IN THE CITY 


rJ\HE situation in the United States continues to 

- monopolise interest in the stock markets and prices 
fluctuate in accordance with the prospects of the two can- 
didates for the Presidency. By all calculations it appears 
that it will be a very near thing between Bryan and 
M‘Kinley, but the latter has this great advantage that the 
resources of his party are far larger than those of bis 
adversary’s backers and the Republicans have conse- 
quently more persuasive power. Already the Eastern 
bankers are giving a sharp lesson to the Western Silverites 
by calling in their loans, and it is the necessity of selling 
silver in consequence of this action of the bankers that 
has caused a fall in the metal when the mere chance of 
Bryan's success ought to have caused it to move sharply 
in the opposite direction. At the same time heroic 
measures are being adopted in order to attract gold to the 
States and counterbalance the drain which is being caused 
by the withdrawals of the Americans themselves. We 
have reason to know that Western capitalists have for 
some time been realising at every opportunity all their 
securities other than silver mines and have quietly 
removed the proceeds from the United States—not a little 
having been transferred to Canadian banks. In the East 
where the strength of the silver movement was under- 
rated, liquidation was not attempted until it was too late, 
and since the Venezuelan message of Mr. Cleveland, 
moreover, it has practically been impossible to sell 
American securities on a large scale. The situation 
therefore is, as a private letter says, ‘almost vital to many, 
and for the first time since the war every household 
has taken up the question.’ Although in our opinion, 
whatever may happen is already nearly discounted in 
market quotations, the paralysis of trade and the necessity 
of banker’s combinations to retain gold when it ought at 
this season to be automatically flowing into the States 
are bringing home to the industrial classes the danger 
ahead should the free silver people gain the day. If 
working men can be made to understand that with silver 
as currency their dollars will purchase much less, that 
even if their wages are raised they will derive no advan- 
tage because the necessaries of life will cost more in 
depreciated dollars, and that their savings in the banks 
will suddenly lose a third of their value, then there will 
be good grounds for believing that the present standard 
will be maintained. At present, however, the matter is not 
understood in the Western States, and the less educated 
classes are seduced by the notion that if silver is made 
legal tender at a ratio of 10 to 1 of gold they will have 
more money, and will be able to pay their debts in full 
for two-thirds or a half of what they really owe. The 
free silver party has many enthusiastic propagandists in 
its pay, and they are not over scrupulous in the statements 
they put forward. 

How necessary it is for subscribers for shares in public 
companies to read the Articles of Association has just been 
exemplified in the case of the Empress of Coolgardie 
Gold Mining Company. As a fact not one shareholder in 
ten thousand ever dreams of doing so, and indeed there is 
little opportnnity for those who live in the country unless 
they run the risk of being too late with their applications. 
One alteration that should be made in the Joint Stock 
Company laws is that a specified period—say a week— 
should elapse between the first announcement of a new 
company and the closing of the lists. Honest concerns 
have nothing to fear from investigation, and by giving 
time to look into the contracts and Articles such a provision 
would be a wholesome deterrent to manufacturers of shady 
ventures. As regards the Empress of Coolgardie, which 
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has just been reconstructed after a very short life, it was 

discovered at the statutory meeting of the new company, 
that one of the articles provided that ‘no person not 
being a director retiring at the meeting shall, unless re- 
commended by the directors for election, be eligible for 
the office of director.’ This means that the constitution 
of the Board practically remains for ever in the hands of 
the original directors, who are the nominees of the pro- 
moter. By simply declining to accede to the share- 
holders’ wishes and refusing to recommend their nominees 
they can block all attempts to form an independent 
Board, and the only remedy is to call an extraordinary 
meeting to get rid of the old directors and to alter the 
Articles of Association—a tedious and expensive process, 
Had original subscribers been aware of this extraordinary 
provision in the articles we cannot think that many would 
have applied for shares, and they would not have lost the 
money which has so far been sunk in this unsatisfactory 
property. 

West Australian mines generally are neglected, the 
magnates in this department being away yachting, or on 
the moors. The crushings that come to hand, are, how- 
ever, satisfactory, and some of the shares seem to be worth 
more than the current quotations. There are, of course, 
only too many that are valueless, and it is necessary to use 
great care in selection. With regard to New Zealand, the 
Australian Mail says, that though the capitals of the 
Maoriland companies registered last month do not reach 
the high figure recorded in June, the total is still large 
enough to show that New Zealand ventures are growing 
in favour. 

The past month has witnessed the registration of two 
big New Zealand ventures, the Mines Corporation of New 
Zealand, with a capital of £505,000, and the New Zealand 
Iron and Steel Company, with a capital of £450,000. The 
latter proposes to turn to account the vast iron deposits 
found on portions of the coast of New Zealand, while the 
former is formed under the auspices of the Venture Syn- 
dicate group and of Messrs. Spiegel and Co, of Berlin. 

A further rise has to be noted in South African mine 
and land shares and the improvement appears likely to 
continue if the advance is not too rapid. Home Rails 
are fully maintaining the excellent traffics which charac- 
terised the first six months of the year and the only cloud 
on the horizon is an indefinite rumour of fresh labour 
troubles on the Clyde which adversely affects the quotation 
of the Scotch stocks. Foreign securities have recovered a 
little, more especially Italians and Spanish, and the French 
Prime Minister has extricated his Cabinet from an awkward 
position by abandoning the proposed tax on Rentes. Busi- 
ness generally is on a small scale as is customary at this 
time of year, and no sensational movements have occurred. 

This week’s Bank of England return shows a further 
accession of strength, the stock of gold having risen to 
£47,474,951 while the revenue is also £477,660 higher at 
£36,939,866. The proportion of reserves to liabilities 
is 58°95 per cent. 

The ‘ Old Bushmills’ Distillery Company, Limited, has 
been formed with a capita: of £110,000, divided into 
70,000 four per cent. preference shares and 40,000 
ordinary shares of £1 each. Applications are also invited 
for £70,000 first mortgage debentures of £100 each. ‘The 
special make of whisky manufactured by this distillery 
under the title of ‘Old Bushmills’ has been deservedly 
popular for a great many years, and has been supplied, 
we are told, to the House of Lords, the Army and Navy 
Stores, and the Gordon Hotels, among many other 
customers. ‘The subscription list opens on Monday and 
closes on Wednesday for town and Thursday for country 
subscribers. 


THE SPORTING INSTINCT 


A’ this season of the year tired legislators, no longer 
cooped up in St. Stephen’s, delight to hear the ring 
of their pet breechloader and to see the feathers fly up ina 
cloud ; at this season also certain journals raise their annual 
lament over the barbarous pleasures of the aristocracy. It 
is hardly necessary to defend the sporting instinct, which 
is no less native to man than vanity. It finds freest play, 
indeed, among the wealthy, for the very simple reason 
that they alone can afford to gratify it. The French are 
not supposed to be keen sportsmen, yet probably more 
people shoot in France than in this country, since demo- 
cratic institutions decide that many should have bad shoot- 
ing rather than a few should have it good. Mr. Froude 
believed that the business of sport took up more space in 
life than it used to; that the adventurous strain, which 
made buccaneers of Drake and Hawkins, found its only 
outlet nowadays on the moors. Certainly Dr. Jameson’s 
lieutenants all belonged to the class which makes fabulous 
bags of grouse; but we doubt if Mr. Froude was right in 
his general conclusion. Alloas tuer quelquechose, says the 
proverbial Englishman when he is feeling dull, and he has 
always said so. The desire to go out and kill something 
has always existed, as far as records go back, quite apart 
from the necessity for food. Moreover, the pleasure has 
always resided as much in the killing as in the chase 
(except where the game is killed by dogs or hawks) ; that 
is clear, since every one who could afford it has always had 
his game driven to him. The battue is probably as old as 
Nimrod, Of course the killing should be done cleanly, 
and at a distance ; butcher’s work is disagreeable, though 
schoolboys have been known to tip a butcher to let them 
pole-axe cattle. Even to knock a salmon on the head is 
not all joy; a wounded hare is a disagreeable experience, 
and to stop a winged curlew’s unearthly screaming gives 
one the sensation of committing murder. Cock and snipe 
are the best things to shoot ; they play the game decently, 
fall if you touch them, generally dead; and if not, they 
never run, but lie there meekly, brown, bright-eyed, 
vanquished little things ; and a very little tap on the head 
settles their business. Still one would rather not have to 
give it. Sport isa queer taste when you come to think 
about it; but the point is that one does not ; and it isa keen 
pleasure to see a bird get up and dexterously stop it: to 
prove that all its swiftness, all its turnings on the wing, 
avail it nothing against your superior skill and resources. 
That is probably the root of the matter. The impulse 
to kill for sport is simply love of power and delight in the 
exercise of it; which, by the way, is Hobbes’s definition of 
benevolence. ‘The sense of power given by the possession 
of firearms sends schoolboys walking about with loaded 
revolvers in their pockets, and costs a considerable 
number of lives per annum, (Qui nolunt occidere quemquam, 
Posse volunt. And the pleasure of successful sport is 
inseparable from the act of killing. One may even question 
if primitive man did not begin by killing to assert his own 
superiority and go on to eat the slain as a supreme insult. 
So the race ceased to be vegetarian. ‘The instinctive sense 
of triumph is what one feels in killing game; there is no 
survival from an aboriginal pleasure at procuring dinner. 
People are very contemptuous about shooting for the pot ; 
but if a man goes out and picks up a casual partridge or 
lands a nice trout, he very properly reflects that here is 
something which will diversify existence and be an incident 
in the daily menu. However, this is only a reflection with 
him, and it makes no part of the impulse to kill, It 
belongs chiefly to the later periods of life and has nothing 
to say to serious shooting. A stray woodcock shot near 
his own door in frost is such a gratification to the country 
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parson ; it suggests to his mind savoury meats such as his round. ‘Hist,’ says the cousin, ‘you've shot its mate. 


soul loves. But when it comes to shooting fifty or a 
hundred brace of grouse, the bag is out of all proportion 
to appetite. Non tuus hoc capiet venter plus ac meus. The 
only consideration in the mind of every one concerned is 
the shooting. And observe that this pleasure does not 
depend on a mere display of skill. Nobody likes to have 
his eye wiped, everybody likes to get more than his fair 
share of the birds; but skill can be shown just as well at 
clay-pigeon shooting, yet the clay-pigeon languishes in 
obscurity. The pleasure in killing is the pleasure of 
asserting your individuality at the expense of another. 

No doubt the ideal way of doing this is in a duel between 
man and beast. ‘Ten yards more, and the lion was on top 
of you; now you are on top of the lion. But to get this 
sort of thing a man has to go and look for it, at great 
trouble and expense ; besides there are qualifying con- 
siderations. It is not every one that cares to pit his 
personality against a lion’s. With grouse or mallard the 
wager is not so serious for the shooter; still even in the 
more domestic kinds of sport it is a combat, and there are 
different ways of winning it. Generally speaking no one 
cares to shoot a thing sitting, because anybody could hit 
it; the conditions in the contest between man and beast 
are too unequal. But almost anybody will pot almost 
anything when he has .to stalk it. In this case the 
object is to approach your game, not to show your skill 
upon a bird in flight ; and to attain this object men will 
risk rheumatic fever and spend winter nights floating in a 
punt or squatted in a barrel—a sport hardly less dangerous 
than tiger-shooting. 

The delight in fieldcraft, in watching trained dogs find 
game, or in finding it by one’s own skill, has often been 
praised at the expense of mere shooting as the true and 
only sportsmanship ; but very few, even among naturalists, 
have found it its own suflicient reward. A compromise 
has been suggested by the author of Wild Life in the 
Rockies, who recommends a camera-gun; though if you 
want to take snapshots at grizzlies, it is considered well to 
have a Winchester handy. ‘The invention has one great 
advantage. Formerly the humane naturalist had to be 
content with telling traveller's tales of which no one would 
believe a syllable, if he did not bring home a handsome 
show of skins. Nowadays he can make his bag of nega- 
tives, and no one, man or beast, is a hair the worse, For 
although human beings in their hours of retirement would 
often sooner face a revolver than a kodak, probably ante- 
lopes are not so particular. 

Yet though here and there the naturalist, who is latent 
in every true sportsman, may exchange gun for camera 
and cease to be a killer, it is to be feared that fallen man 
will continue to take life for his pleasure. And after all 
sportsmen are not bad fellows, particularly those who have 
no sentimental emotions towards their game. Byron 
accused every fisherman of cruelty, from Izaak Walton 
downwards, a charge that came well from Byron. Cer- 
tainly a man who has imagination enough to enter into a 
salmon’s feelings should not fish: it becomes almost a 
crime. Maupassant among his singular and morbid studies 
has left a piece entitled .fmour, describing his own passion 
for sport and his spasms of remorseful pity. Once he 
went down to shoot duck with a cousin, equally keen for 
sport, but of less active sensibility ; ‘roux, tres fort et tres 
barbu, gentilhomme de campagne, demi-brute aimable, 
as Maupassant civilly puts it. The waiting in the bitter 
cold before dawn, the fire in a hut of ice slabs, the flight 
and fall of the birds are all rendered with his amazing 
touch, Last of all, when the reports have almost driven 


away the fowl, Maupassant shoots one out of a brace of 


teal. The other, instead of flying off, circles round and 


Round and round the bird circles, uttering its plaintive 
call nearer and nearer, till the cousin fires, and the big dog 
splashes in, retrieves it, and lays it beside its fellow. 
Maupassant takes the next train to Paris. People who 
feel like that about shooting ought not to shoot. But 
whether they are morally superior to the average sports- 
man is another question. 


THE HOLIDAY READER 


NX] OW it is that writing people set themselves to the 
s. instruction of the holiday-maker. Now it is that 
they tell that long-suffering person what to do, where to 
go, how to go, and how to behave himself when he is 
there. If he go wrong it is assuredly not from want of 
finger-posts pointing in the right direction. His way is 
made clear for him; he is told the proper period of the 
year for pleasure-taking, the names and characteristics 
of the proper places, the routes by which those places are 
to be approached, and so forth. 
as to the things that he shall read. It is assumed that he 
will desire to read ; it is taken for granted he will read. 
Now, why? ‘Oh, on the rainy days, you know 


Especial anxiety is shown 





and 
during the long evenings ; there is less and less light, you 
know, as the days do by.’ Granted. 
getting longer and longer, and English autumns are apt 
to be a little damp; among the hills, and notably in 
Scotland, the showers will come down. 
conceded, and yet the unhappy holiday-maker may not 
want to read. 

As a matter of fact, does he read ? 
regard just a little bit of a humbug ? 
convenience sake; but one means ‘she’ as well, What 
becomes of all the books which, somewhat ostentatiously, 
are put into portmanteaus at this juncture? What is the 
fate of Clorinda’s favourite poet and favourite novelist, on 
whom, she would have you believe, she places her intel- 
lectual dependence? The poet is taken into the garden, 
but speedily and literally dropped. The novelist is carried 
up hill or down dale, on to the pier or into the boat, but 
only to be tucked away or sat upon. Clorinda may pretend 
to read, but read she does not. The proper study of 
womankind is man; and if Clorinda has one eye on her 
volume, she has the other (you may be sure) on the nearest 
male biped. Materfamilias may make-believe to be deep 


The evenings are 


All this may be 


Is he not in this 
One says ‘he,’ for 


ina romance, but she is really dozing. Paterfamilias is 
doing the same thing—as soon, that is, as he has perused, 
in his particular oracle, the City article. Men, when they 
go out of town, do anything but read. If the weather be 
fine they wish to be out and about; if it be beastly, they 
fall back on a pipe or a cigar and a something-and. 
soda. If they be wise, they never go very far from a fair 
billiard-table and a good cuisine. These, away from home, 
are better, much better, than books—much more full of 
solace on the aforesaid long evenings or the above-men- 
tioned rainy days. 

If one must advise the holiday-maker about his reading 
(whether he desires to be advised or not), one may begin 
by advising him not to take any books at all. The advan- 
tages of this course are obvious. To begin with, there is 
no worry about the choice of books, no bother about the 
selection of them; there is no strain upon the mind at a 
moment when it has many other things to bear. Some 
people exercise themselves a good deal, mentally, about 
the volumes they shall carry with them. Well, by not 
taking any books whatever, we get rid of that initial 
nuisance. Then look at the amount of space books will 
occupy: it is astonishing how bulky they prove when you 
come te cram them into box or trunk ; they seem to swell 
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visibly before you. Moreover, they do not go well with 
other things—they are so angular, and (in general) so 
stiff; even if they are in paper-covers they are apt to be 
hard and heavy, and not to harmonise exactly with the 
other contents of the receptacle. And then, how liable 
they are to be damaged, in some way, by the act of 
packing. A book never comes back exactly as it went- 
Take it with you on your holiday, and you may say good- 
bye to the fair whiteness of the page, the neat decorum of 
the binding. Holidays spoil books; they are not good for 
them. The best vacation that a book can have is to be left 
at home. That is a real rest for it, and, in some 
respects, it is a change. Yes, if there are any books of 
which you are peculiarly fond, do not do them the un- 
kindness of dragging them to the hills or the sea-side. 
They are better off at home, though ‘on the shelf.’ 

Besides, if one must read when one is holiday-making, 
let the vile body ot the experiment be something local. 
Out of town, to read that which about one lies is (as Milton 
might have said) the prime wisdom. There is a lot of 
pleasure and instruction to be derived from the literary 
resources, however slender, of a fashionable hotel, a country 
inn, a seaside lodging. The mere tenuity of those resources 
is in itself suggestive ; it shows on how very few books 
life (out of town) can be well lived. It is clear that in the 
rural districts and at the coast men and women are not so 
dependent upon the ‘best books’ as is the typical town 
bird. Give them a Court Guide, a Turf Guide, a local 
Directory, and a few railway time-tables, and they are 
(apparently) quite happy. At the most, all that they ask 
for is a pictorial Bible, an expurgated Shakespeare, the 
Pilgrim's Progress, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin. There are urban 
dwellers who sometimes wonder what is the latter-end of 
the twaddle in the shape of fiction which swarms in the 
town circulating-libraries. Well, they have but to hunt 
fur a book at the more distant ‘holiday resorts,’ and they 
will wonder no longer-——the fate of that twaddle will be 
revealed. To study ‘holiday resort’ literature is, no doubt, 
to be bored a little, but it is also to be informed, to be 
chastened. The labour teaches more than one would 
think. Not only does it enlighten us as to the intellectual 
sustenance of the ‘holiday resort;’ it sends us back to 
our libraries, or to other people’s, with a sense of refresh- 
ment and of thankfulness. By taking no books with us ‘on 
holiday,’ we are made all the more glad to return to what 
we have left behind ; our little (or our big) colleetion has all 
the more claim upon our affectionate consideration. 


TO THE HILLS 


PJNO those whose wanderings have not extended beyond 

the limits of the Temperate Zone it will be difficult 
to understand the feeling of relief with which the Anglo- 
Indian sits him down in one of the toy trucks of the 
Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway which bears him upward to 
the Hills. Eighteen hours ago he was in Calcutta sweating 
in the hot weather or steaming in the rains. Through the 
hot afternoon and the sultry night the train has carried 
him through miles of flat cultivated land whose altitude is 
briefly summarised on the map as ‘ sea level,’ its formation 
as ‘alluvial,’ ‘the gift of the river’ as Herodotus said of 
Egypt. In every direction, wherever the eye rests, 
stretches the long expanse of swampy rice-field or dank 
jungle. Occasionally a village—a few huts and a ruined 
tank—appears, and now and thien the cultivator and 
his bullock but not often. The land conceals its dense 
population with considerable success. Monotony is the 
distinguishing feature of the journey, and it is with a 
sensation of relief that you go on board the river steamer 
at Damukdia Ghat to eat a dubious dinner while it coughs 
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its way across the Ganges. Night has fallen ere you reach 
the other shore and as the train swings along through 
more level plain, more swampy rice-fields, myriads of fire- 
flies light up the darkness darting hither and thither ti| 
the signal lanterns pale by comparison. Every bush and 
shrub seems spangled with them. Your bearer has made 
your bed for you, taken off your clothes and put you into 
pyjamas. It only remains to sleep——if you can, The 
heat is still oppressive and through the open windows the 
engine spouts smuts and cinders. You are dirty, you are 
weary, you are cross. You kick your blanket pettishly on 
to the floor. In the morning just before dawn there comes 
that breath of chilling cold which follows a sultry night, 
and you find you want it. It is out of reach. 
sleepily and pick it up. 
soundly and snoring. 


You rise 
The beast opposite is sleeping 
You long to drop your boots, your 
portmanteau, your walking-stick, with a crash upon the 
floor to wake him, but mere shame restrains you. You 
wrestle with the temptation under your blanket and in the 
struggle fall asleep. At Siliguri you turn out for breakfast 
and the Himalayas are in sight. 

The Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway is a queer little line. 
It scrambles up along the side of the hills twisting now 
this way, now that. Sometimes it strays from side to side 
of the old Zonga road, cutting corners and dodging curves. 


When the hill-side is too steep it does a little piece of 


shunting and zig-zags upwards, for all the world like a 
mountaineer climbing a precipice. In moments of extrava- 
gance it traverses little cuttings of its own, so narrow that 
the dewy grasses on either side sweep the foot-boards as 
they pass. The engine has no cog-wheels to help it along 
Swiss fashion. It simply clambers up as best it can on 
ordinary metals, panting and creaking round sharp curves 
and up steep gradients. The gauge is very narrow, the 
roliing stock very crazy, and the stations primitive wooden 
At times, when there are heavy rains, big 
slices of rock and gravel come crashing down and _ block 


structures. 


the line for a day or two, or portions of the not very per- 
manent way subside into the valleys a few hundred feet 
below. But this does not happen very often, and ordinarily 
As the 


train rattles along upward, squeaking and jolting, the view 


the journey to Darjeeling is sufficiently secure. 


over the valley slowly widens till a blue haze begins to 
steal over it. Occasionally a bullock-cart or a_foot- 
passenger is passed upon the Tonga road, and man and 
beast stare dumbly at the noisy smoky little train clatter- 
ing past them. 
the journey it is difficult to imagine. The engine coughs 
The carriages rattle 
and bump and squeak and sway like a luggage-train shunt- 
ing in a siding, while in the trees the crickets shout to 
one another in one continuous note that is positively 
deafening. For the first few miles of the ascent the train 


passes through thick vegetation, and the air is still the 


and snufiles and whines and screams. 


hot and heavy air of the Plains. But as you climb higher 
a delicious freshness begins to make itself felt and an 
exhilarating breath from the Snows reaches you, keen and 
cool and stimulating as champagne. The higher you go 
the barer grow the hillsides and the wider the view. At 
times the train seems positively to hang over the 
side of the precipice, and you feel yourself instinctively 
leaning away from the edge lest your weight shou'd cause 
the train to topple over a sheer thousand feet or two 
into the abyss. Far away below lies the Terai spread out 
like a map at your feet and in the blue distance Bengal. 
By the time you have gone up four or five thousand feet 
in rather more than as many hours you are up among the 
clouds, the Plains are out of sight and out of mind, and you 
are glad to get into an overcoat. There are few trees 


up here and there is no undergrowth. Nothing seems 
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to flourish save the tea-gardens clinging desperately to 
the grassy surface of the mountain-side and always liable to 
slip away down into the valley one fine morning, leaving 
the face of the rock bare. As the train approaches 
Darjeeling it begins to run through a comparatively 
populous district. It threads its way through native 
streets, between lines of shanties where the traders sell 
their wares, and the children playing in the gutters stand 
aside to let it pass. ‘The people wear clothes of brighter 
colours and there is not that eternal sameness of white 
garments which you see in the plains. The faces, too, are 
of a different type. The sleek Bengali has given place to 
the sturdy, stupid, stolid Lepchas and Bhutias who approach 
in colour and feature to the Chinese. For the most part 
they look sleepily good-natured. You rapidly grow to 
like their blue eyes and yellow skins and snub noses, 

Probably Darjeeling is the most beautiful place on 
earth, Certainly it is one of the most beautiful. As 
you stand upon the side of the hill overlooking the station 
one of the most magnificent views of mountain and valley 
lies before you that the world contains. The nearer slopes 
are not unlike Cumberland in their boldness of outline, 
but then Cumberland cannot provide a background of 
snow-clad mountains towering to heaven and gleaming in 
the sun, and Cumberland has no blue to equal the blue 
haze that hangs over Sikkim. The houses are not like 
Indian houses. They are the white villas of Ventnor or 
Malvern, each standing in its little patch of green garden 
and backed by the green hill-side. There are fire-places 
in the rooms and fires in them, actually fires—fragrant 
logs which flicker and glow and smoulder for all the 
world as if you were in England and Christmas near. 
When the day is misty thick white clouds come down and 
hide the hill-tops or fill the valleys with tumbled snowy 
masses. If it rains it is not the heavy, drenching tro- 
pical rain of India but the gentle Hnglish drizzle which 
does not laugh at umbrellas. And when it is clear, when 
the sun shines out royally over head and miles of hill 
and valley lie before you right away to the eternal 
snows, then indeed there is nothing like Darjeeling ; not 
Simla, beloved of Viceroys and members of Council : not 
Naini Tal, with its blue lake nestling in the hills, nor 
Ootacamund ‘gracious with temperate air. As you 
wander along its terraced walks fresh views of snow and 
mountain greet your eye, and the whole is on so vast a 
scale that it is only by an effort that you can realise its 
immensity. The paths are the winding paths of Malvern, 
cut out of the side of the hill, but you might take the 
Malvern hills bodily and dump them down in the valley 
below and they would hardly be noticed. They would 
be dwarfed into insignificance beside these giant peaks. 

Such is Darjeeling, most beautiful of hill stations. 
Socially it lacks the magnificence of Simla. The apostle 
is not above his master nor the summer retreat of a 
Lieutenant-Governor as that of the Viceroy. ‘l’ea parties 
and minor dissipation are the rule, with an occasional 
dance at the Club or The Shrubbery. Most of the houses 
are somewhat small for entertaining. But you can walk 
or ride on ponies or go about in a rickshaw or a ‘dandy,’ 
according as you are energetic or lazy, and merely to snuff 
the cold breezes from the snows is a delight. Do not 
despise the ‘dandy.’ It has a pleasant rolling gait as your 
stalwart bearers climb the steep hill-sides carrying you 
shoulder high reclining at ease. The rickshaw is rather 
slow and Bath-chairy, but the ‘dandy’ is almost exhilarating. 
As you are borne along in it the mind is filled with a 
pleasing wonder as to what would become of the body if 
one of the bearers slipped and the whole concern went 
bodily down the Khud. There are infinite possibilities in 
the ‘dandy,’ 
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THE PRINCESS POCAHONTAS 


c Great Republic is so wont to act upon Artemus 
Ward’s doctrine that ‘Injuns is pison, wherever 
found,’ that the proposal of some wealthy Americans to 
erect a statue to the Princess Pocahontas at Gravesend 
deserves all praise. Perhaps it is toa feeling akin to that 
of the genial showman that we are to attribute the fact 
that in America of late years there has been an organised 
attempt to deny, if not the very existence, at least the 
merit of Pocahontas. For more than two hundred and 
fifty years all patriotic Virginians had been accustomed to 
exalt the memory of the ‘Indian maid’ whom one of her 
descendants, in his enthusiastic southern vein, describes as 
‘that rare Flower of the wilderness, which the gardens of 
civilisation hardly rival, and that scion of Nature’s nobility, 
than which the long descended genealogies of Heraldry 
offer nothing nobler.’ It was soon after the close of the 
Civil War, just thirty years ago, that the first doubts were 
cast upon the oft-told story by Mr. Charles Deane, in his 
careful edition of Captain John Smith’s 7'rue Relation of 
Occurrences in Virginia. The same view was taken by a 
number of later writers, including one Neill and Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner. None of them, indeed, ventured 
altogether to deny the existence of Pocahontas; but they 
refused to believe the famous story to which she owes her 
fame, and insinuated that she was ‘no better than she 
should have been’; in fact, they endeavoured to destroy 
all the poetry of one of the most romantic episodes in 
American or indeed in any history. Happily the chivalry 
alike of Virginia and England has been equal to the 
occasion. The vigorous onslaught of Messrs. Brock, Henry 
and Wyndham Robertson has been ably seconded by the 
swashing blow of Mr. Edward Arber, than whom there is 
no greater authcrity on the events of Captain Smith’s life. 
And although Mr, Wheatley has destroyed our faith that 
the famous old inn of the Belle Savage was actually named 
after Pocahontas, we have every warrant that historical 
criticism can give for continuing to believe in the beautiful 
and touching story of the Belle Savage herself. Virginians 
assert, with some colour, that the attack on her reputation 
was only one effect of the bad blood generated between 
North and South by the Civil War. Pocahontas of course 
anticipated the rather hackneyed pilgrims of the May- 
flower by some years, and the New Englanders cannot 
bear to be reminded that, up to the end of the Colonial 
era, Virginia was net only the oldest but the foremost and 
most important member of the future United States. 
Having no case, they abused their rival’s founders. Such, 
at least, is the Southern belief, and it is borne out by the 
extreme inadequacy of the Northern arguments. This 
unsavoury controversy need deter us no longer from 
reading anew the story of Pocahontas. 

The earliest English attempt at colonisation in North 
America was that so persistently made by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in Virginia. The ill success of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert’s noble but mistaken ventures to the unkindly 
shores of Newfoundland showed Raleigh that a successful 
plantation was rather to be sought in ‘the balmy regions 
of the south.” The expedition of 1584 accordingly dis- 
covered lands where the wealth of the flowers, the 
splendour of the birds, and the guileless gentleness of the 
natives combined to remind the voyagers of the golden 
age. The Queen herself ‘esteemed her reign signalised 
by the discovery of the enchanting regions, and, as a 
memorial of her state of life, named them Virginia.’ It 
was thus that England first set her foot, three centuries 
ago, in the New World, where it has left such an abiding 
impression. But the work of colonisation was very far 
from being so simple or so easy as it looked. More 
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than one ‘plantation’ came to a melancholy end, and left 

only skeletons and ruins for the horror-stricken eyes of 
the next comers. That the colony of Virginia at last 
struck firm root was due directly to the valour and genius 
of Captain John Smith of Willoughby in Lincolnshire, 
indirectly to the self-sacrificing zeal and affection of 
Pocahontas. Smith had already served a long and stirring 
apprenticeship to war and hardships before he went out to 
America. Nowadays, perhaps, his adventures in the Near 
East and his battles with the Turks, his travels, sufferings, 
captivities, escapes, are not so well known as they were to 
Mr. George Warrington of Virginia, who loved the tale in 
his childhood and based a play upon it when he came to 
man’s estate. Mr. Arber’s reprint of Smith’s plain un- 
varnished tale is admirable in everything but size and 
price: why does not some enterprising publisher give the 
general reader a cheap edition of what is likely to 
interest him in Smith’s works? The tale of the young 


adventurers exploits upon the Danube is as readable . 


as any romance, and only needs to be accessible to be 
popular. Who that has read it can forget Smith’s modest 
but thrilling account of the combat in which he earned 
his arms of ‘three Turke’s head ina shield?’ How the 
youthful reader quivers with delight when Smith and 
Bonny Mulgro, the last and most dreadful of the three 
champions, fell to with their battle-axes, ‘whose piercing 
bills made sometimes the one, sometimes the other to have 
scarce sense to keep their saddles : especially the Christian 
received such a wound that he lost his battle-axe, whereat 
the supposed conquering Turke had a great shout from the 
rampires. Yet, by the readiness of his horse, and his 
great judgment and dexteritie, hee not only avoided the 
Turke’s blows, but, having drawn his falchion, so pierced 
the Turke under the cuirass through back and body, that 
though hee alighted from his horse, hee stood not long, 
ere hee lost his head as the rest had done.’ Smith pos- 
sessed not only the buoyant spirit of heroic daring which 
had shown itself in feats like these, but the deliberate 
enterprise and the hardened courage which were above all 
needed for the establishment of the wavering colony in 
Virginia. He had no difficulty in asserting pre-eminence 
amongst its chiefs, and the title of Father of Virginia was 
afterwards bestowed on him by his justly grateful country- 
‘It is not too much to say that had not Captain 
Smith of Willoughby strove, fought and endured as he 
did, the present United States of America might never 


men. 


have come into existence.’ 

Smith himself has told us that all his projects would 
have come to nought but for the aid of Pocahontas. 
After the ‘infant colony had been put on its legs he 
There 
he was surprised and captured by the warriors of Pow- 
hatan, ‘the Emperour’ of that country. The Indians held 
Smith for some time in captivity, being uncertain whether 
They 
treated him with every manifestation of reverence, which 


undertook the exploration of the Chickahominy. 


to worship him as a god or slay him as an invader. 


was increased by the presence of mind with which he ex- 
patiated to them in broken Indian on the wonders of a 
pocket-compass and the solar system. At last, however, 
fear prevailed. After a lengthy debate Powhatan and his 
council decided that this foreigner must be executed. But 
in the meantime Smith’s manliness and wisdom, which had 
almost made the savages acknowledge his divinity, had 
won the childish heart of ‘ Powhatan’s delight and darling, 
his daughter Pocahontas, whose fame hath even bin spread 
in England by the title of Nonparella of Virginia.’ 

Smith himself says : 

‘I received exceeding great courtesie from 
hontas, the King’s most deare and wel-beloved daughter, 
being but a childe of twelve or thirteene yeares of age, 
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whose compassionate pitifull heart of my desperate estate 
gave me much cause to respect her.’ 

Of love in the ordinary sense there was no question: 
the Indian maid looked up to Smith as a being of a 
higher race, and came to feel the affection and awe of a 
daughter for him. And at the critical moment she saved 
his life, as he thus relates: 

‘ Having feasted him (Smith) after their best barbarous 
manner they could, a long consultation was held, but the 
conclusion was, two great stones were brought before 
Powhatan; then as many as could layd hands on him, 
dragged him to them, and thereon laid his head, and being 
ready with their clubs to beate out his braines, Pocahontas, 
the King’s dearest daughter, when no intreaty could pre- 
vaile, got his head in her armes, and laid her owne upon 
his to save him from death; whereat the Emperor was 
contented he should live to make him hatchets, and her 
bells, beads and copper.’ 

After this, Smith had little difficulty in establishing his 
ascendency over the tribe ; and when they let him go, he 
easily made them friends with the colony. Even then, 
Pocahontas remained its guardian angel. 

‘When inconstant Fortune turned our peace to warre, 
this tender Virgin would still not spare to dare to visit us, 
and by her our jarres have beene oft appeased, and our 
wants still supplyed.’” A very pretty and natural story 

shows how she stood between her father and her new 
Powhatan had later become secretly hostile to 
His stratagem was thus foiled :— 


friend. 
the English. 

‘Pocahontas, his dearest jewell and daughter, in the 
darke night came through the irksome woods and told our 
Captain great cheere should be sent us by and by; but 
Powhatan and all the power he could make would after 
come kill us all, if they that brought it could not kill us 
with our owne weapons when we were at supper. ‘There- 
fore if wee would live, shee wished us presently to be gone. 
Such things as shee delighted in, he would have given her; 
but with the teares running downe her cheekes, shee said 
shee durst not be seene to have any; for if Powhatan 
should know it, she were but dead, and so shee ranne 
away by herselfe as she came.’ 

The later life of Pocahontas was brief and rather sad. 
For a time ‘James town with her wild traine she as freely 
frequented as her father’s habitation.’ She used to play 
‘wantonly’ in the streets, says an old chronicler; and an 
illiterate American has actually founded a charge of 
immorality on this adverb, After Smith had gone home, 
a paity of colonists had the ingratitude to seize his ‘ Indian 
maid’ and hold her to ransom. ‘This proved the turaing- 
point of her life. 

‘Long before this time a gentleman of approved be- 
haviour and honest carriage, Maister John Rolfe, had bin 
in love with Pocahontas and she with him.’ — Rolfe, 
however, had many searchings of heart as to the pro- 
priety of his being yoked with an unbeliever. He felt 
it is duty to write a long letter to the Governor to detail 
‘the grounds and principall agitations ’ which should thus 
provoke him to be in love. His reasoning is a little old- 
fashioned, but worthy of a Christian gentleman. His 
intent, he writes, was ‘ to strive with all my power of body 
and minde, in the undertaking of so mighty a matter, no 
way led (so farre forth as man’s weaknesse may permit) 
with the unbridled desire of carnall affection ; but for the 
good of this plantation, for the honour of our countrie, for 
the glory of God, for my owne salvation, and for the con- 
verting to the true knowledge of God and Jesus Christ, an 
unbeleeving creature, namely Pokahuntas. To whom my 
hartie and best thoughts are, and have a long time bin s0 
intangled and inthralled in so intricate a laborinth, that | 
was even awearied to unwinde myselfe thereout.’ 
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He proved a good missionary, and had an apt pupil. 

‘Likewise, adding hereunto her great appearance of 
love to me, her desire to be taught and instructed in 
the knowledge of God, her capablenesse of under- 
standing, her aptnesse and willingnesse to receive anie 
good impression, and also spiritual], besides her owne in- 
citements stirring me up hereunto,’ 

So Pocahontas was baptised by the name of Rebecea, 
and married in April 1614. She bore one son, whose 
plood still runs in Virginian families, and went to England 
with her husband and baby in 1016. There she won all 
hearts, and Court and City were alike at her feet. But 
her life was near its end. Probably the climate did its 
usual work, and the shock of change from virgin forests 
to the headquarters of civilisation was too much for the 
Indian princess. In the spring of 1617 she was about to 
sail for Virginia again; but in Smith’s words, 

‘It pleased God at Gravesend to take this young Lady 
to his mercie, where shee made not more sorrow at her un- 
expected death, than joy to the beholders to heare and see 
her make so religious and godly an end.’ 

She was buried at Gravesend, and remains one of the 
loveliest figures in the romance of history. Perhaps, as 
the historian of America puts it, she was fortunate in the 
opportunity of her death, ‘saved, as if by the hand of 
mercy, from beholding the extermination of the tribes 
from which she sprang, leaving a spotless name, and 
dwelling in memory under the form of perpetual youth.’ 


THE ART OF NOSE-CLIPPING 


| IKE play acting, nose-clipping begins in the nursery, 
4 It may be practised by very young children. When 
the small boy dashes his slice of bread and jam on the 
Hoor because it is not so large as that awarded to his sister, 
he takes the first steps in acquiring the art. The education 
afforded by public schools and the universities consists 
largely in the restraint it teaches the youthful nose- 
clipper. At .Eton or at Oxford he has no seope for 
practice. The boy who sulks is the prey of every one 
who can kick. The young man who is in the college 
boat or the eleven must let his nose alone, Later on, 
lawyers and clergymen who would succeed in life must 
forget that such an art was ever invented. The properly 
down-trodden curate must altogether ignore his nose. 
It is in order to obtain freedom to operate that 
Dissenters leave the church. Some years ago a wealthy 
squire. —there were still a few wealthy squires in the land— 
built a new church at heavy cost rather than worship 
where the rector had introduced an offertory. Had he 
been a poorer man he would have risked his salvation in a 
conventicle. ‘The cuttings of any village choir would fill 
many clothes-baskets. 
of this kind we must look to the army. 


But to see the best performances 
While purchase 
was still the custom a man would throw up the 
commission his father had bought with years of self- 
denial, and it still happens that an oflicer will send in his 
papers because the band played a tune he disliked, or the 
colonel’s wife did not ask him to dinner, or, above all, 
because a friend has been passed over in the gazette. 
Nose-clipping is never so sweet as when it avenges the 
Wrongs of some one else. It would be impossible to 
persuade the martyr that the authorities are glad of the 
vacancy and that he has not inflicted a heavy loss on the 
commander-in-chief and the British Army. He will be 
disappointed if he has expected to cause a profound 
sensation ; he might as well have expected the Dead 
Mareh in Saul over his departing portmanteau. Fortunately 
a man cannot make a habit of ruining himself: still, a fool 
thinks all the other fools are watching him and forgets 
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that he who fires a gun into his own ear is more un 
pleasantly affected by the report than any one else. 

It is unusual at the present day for a man to sulk in 
public. He must be very much out of humour before any 
one knows it at the club. But in the bosom of his family 
he puts on an air of resignation and talks of how to suffer 
and be strong. No doubt, wives and children witness 
painful operations beside the domestic hearth. Sometimes 
it is a lady who will not eat because her husband is a little 
late, or goes without her tea because he has not offered 
her the sugar. Constant nose-clipping is calculated to 
redden the feature chiefly concerned. Any one may 
profess resignation if he reserves the right of grumbling. 
Each individual has his own way of vexing his face, but 
faces tell tales and the constant nose-clipper is easily 
picked out. He exists everywhere. A doctor in the 
country will not dine with the local earl because he has 
not left a card with the invitation. A lady in a suburban 
villa is left alone for months because her husband will not 
let her call first on any of the neighbours. A gardener will 
not exhibit his roses because a rival won last year’s prize. 
A servant gives up a comfortable place because a fellow 
Or—to take one of the 
greatest but most disastrous examples of clumsy surgery 
of this kind—to save the credit of some illogical reasoner, 
thousands of operatives submit to the shears, This is one 
of the most singular features of contemporary history. We 


servant has received warning. 


used to hear that war is a game at which were their subjects 
wise kings could not play. Strikes are a similar game. 
They never really succeed except in the object for which 
they were tacitly instituted, namely, to feed the vanity 
and the purse of the professional agitator. His dupes do 
not know it, and even as we write there is a prospect of 
seeing the Thames bank from the Tower to the Nore 
strewed on both sides with noses. 

It is probable that no one has arrived at years of discre 
tion without the consciousness that at some time or other 
he has practised the art himself, and, indeed, has enjoyed 
the results, however inconvenient. Our motives are too 
complex to be easily examined, and it has been often 
remarked that mental philosophy labours, in this respect, 
under a serious difficulty. The philosopher must study 
He must be at the same time 
operator and patient. Perhaps it is for this reason that 
little has ever been written on a subject so interesting as 
The essayist passes it by, for, though 


his mind by his mind. 


nasal amputation. 
every literary man practises it occasionally. and sometimes 
with assiduity, he does not analyse his feelings ; and the 
smiles of success, when it comes at last, are wont to oblite- 
rate the marks of the most severe operations. Yet some 
at least of the impressions of early years of disappointment 
remain, and he can recall the time when, sitting down 
before his looking-glass, he has seized the most prominent 
organ of his face and—but here we refrain. Perhaps he 
remembers several such occasions, for noses, like the 
nippers of the lobster, grow again; and one artist can 
make his nose go twice as far as another. By slow degrees 
the clipper begins to see things in a true light; his vision 
is adjusted after several operations more or less painful, 
and he makes his nose fit his spectacles. He finds that 
he may include not only his own nose but the noses of all 
his kinsfolk and acquaintance in one sweeping operation, 
and yet that no convulsion of society ensues, Political 
clippers have no reason for existence, for no organ ina 
wholly untouched condition is more necessary to a member 
of Parliament. Its temporary loss would be fatal to the 
career of the most rising demagogue. 

Jealousy is one of the most active motives. Othello 
offers us perhaps the clearest elaborate picture of the prac- 
tised amputator. 


Shakespeare drew many similar charac- 
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ters, and had not far to go for fresh examples. Actors 
rival even officers in the skill and frequency of their 
operations. Ina celebrated French theatre all but the 
leading parts are assigned by lot, but even this arrange- 
ment does not prevent heartburnings. In ordinary life 
the same jealousy has to account for many a tragedy. 
Sweetheart killing, as now practised, is only nose-clipping 
carried to an extreme. A murderer often expresses his 
intention of hanging for the object of his unrequited affec- 
tion; and it is to be hoped that when the faddists prevail 
and capital punishment is abolished, a special exception 
may be made in favour of criminals thus circumstanced. 
Suicide, we are convinced, is often committed out of vanity, 
and is duly labelled temporary insanity, a verdict which 
would be rarer if juries took the trouble to disciiminate 
between real madness and the propensity to vex our faces 
at every opportunity. To dignify with the title of lunacy 
what is only excessive self-conceit is to inflict an injury on 
the commonwealth. A little wholesome ridicule is what 
nose-clippers most need. More than one suicide might 
have been prevented by gentle raillery. The man who is 
about to blow out his brains ought to be reminded that 
they will probably spoil the carpet. In some cases such 
reasoning may have no effect, and we have heard that in a 
distant country your enemy, if he is a skilful nose-clipper, 
will sit down on your door-step and very effectually vex 
his face by starving himself to death. 


THE ETHICS OF GOLF 


NE of the many funny things about golf is that for 

the most part those who know how to play don’t 

seem to be able to act up to their knowledge, and those 
who can play don’t seem to know how it is done. Every 
golfer must have met the man who is eloquent on the 
merits of each and every club in his possession, and has a 
theory as to every position the player ought to assume in 
addressing the ball. But when he ceases talking and pro- 
poses to give an exhibition of the game he knows so much 
about, the result is generally lamentable. He himself is 
not discomfited ; his failure only serves him with a text, 
and he will be just as eloquent explaining his miss as he 
was before the event. Of course he is a bore; but the 
remarkable thing is that it may only be when he is 
engaged at this extraordinary game that he shows any of 
the bore’s terrible characteristics. It would be easy to 
mention a dozen well-known men, famous for their geniality 
and conversational brilliance, who have been completely 
ruined by their devotion to golf. They can’t play; one 
nced not be a prophet to predict that though they live for 
the next fifty years they will not be able to play any better 
than they do now. But unfortunately they can talk about 
the game. There seem to be two stages in the career of 
the confirmed duffer at golf. The first stage shows him 
confident that it is the easiest game in the world; the 
other finds him convinced that it is the most difficult game 
in the world, but one which he intends to master before 
he dies. In the first stage he is so taken up with his own 
play that he has no interest in any other player but him- 
self. In the second stage he talks incessantly of the 
brilliant play of the different champions, and would travel 
a hundred miles to watch a good match between two well- 
known players. It is said that an elderly gentleman 
who had been playing golf for many years without 
any success at length bethought him to take lessons 
from a professional. He improved slightly, and was 
inordinately triumphant. He informed his teacher that 
he was certain he would make a good player yet. ‘Na,’ 
said the discerning caddie. ‘Ye’ll never be able to play 


gouff; but ye’ll maybe ken a guid stroke frae a bad ane 
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This was undoubtedly one of the most acute 
It has nearly spoiled the 
temper of more than one promising golfer whenhis opponent 
has consistently throughout the round failed to take appre- 
ciative notice of play which was better than his own. 

A man plays golf not only to please himself but to 


afore ye die.’ 
remarks ever made on the links. 


compel the admiration of his opponent. To walk over 
eighteen holes with an egotistical foozler who has eyes for 
nothing but his own miserable performance is enough to 
sicken a saint with the game, which may be royal and 
ancient but is also very human, and productive of several 
evil passions. Of course, it is not easy to admire your 
opponent’s play if he is beating you; but it is possible, at 
least, to affect to admire it. You may curse him in your 
heart, but good manners demand that you should applaud 
the stroke which deprives you of the hole. Why there 
should be more bad temper excited at golf than at any 
other game it is very difficult to know. It may be partly 
due to the loneliness of this game. For golf is a lonely 
game, when you come to think of it. Two men start to 
play a match, and they hardly open their lips, except to 
swear, for the next two hours and a half. After every shot 
the player walks to his ball in silence, and he thinks of 
nothing but his next shot. Accordingly, if he tops it, or 
hits the ground, or draws, or slices the ball, he at once 
looks to see how his opponent has fared ; and if that worthy 
has succeeded in dropping his ball gently on to the putting 
green, then nothing but the presence of Dr. Watts himself 
on the green could prevent a sudden eruption of original 
sin. But there is more than this init. A gentleman was 
once playing a professional, and putted with such extra- 
ordinary accuracy that the professional could barely hold 
his own. After watching a more than usually long and 
difficult put holed, the professional asked him _ if 
after finding the line for the hole he aimed at a point 
near his ball. The gentleman replied that he did not, 
but that after getting his line he went straight fer the 
hole. ‘Then,’ said the professional, suddenly giving way 
to a blast of fury, ‘I thocht ye was a guid putter, but now 
I ken ye’re naething but a d—— d fluker.’ 

Some professionals are most amusing fellows, and not even 
an Oxford Don takes his profession more seriously than 
a teacher of golf. The professional teacher of golf is a 
somewhat recent institution, and he owes his existence to 
the ladies, to whom he is most grateful. To hear him talk 
about them is sometimes infinitely amusing. You would have 
thought that he would have rather resented the presence 
of ladies on the links, and so he undoubtedly would if 
their presence did not add enormously to his income. 
Of course there are some brilliant lady players, but the 
majority of them will never know how properly to hold a 
club. The evil effects of golf, however, are said to be 
beginning to show themselves here and there. A girl was 
once observed by a learned dignitary of the Church ham- 
mering away at her ball in a bunker. After three in- 
effectual shots she said one word in a clear voice and 
without any hesitation. The Church dignitary walked 
away in profound thought. When he rejoined his com- 
panions he remarked, @ propos of nothing: ‘It must have 
been a great relief.’ In other ways, however, the debasing 
influence of the game can be observed. There was & 
ladies’ tournament somewhere, and the ladies were in 4 
state of great excitement. One of them paid a visit to 4 
professional teacher of golf, who may be allowed to tell 
the story in his own way. ‘She was a bonnie player, for | 
had taught her mysel’, d’'ye see; and there’s no anither 
wumman that could haud a can’le to her if she could aye 
hae me to carry her clubs for her. Weel, she cam’ tae 
me, and says she: “ Andrew,” she says, ‘‘there’s to be 
a tournament the morn, and I want you to carry 
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for me.” “I'll dae that,” says I; “and I'll bet a 
sovran ye win.” “Very well,” she says; “but there’s 
a notice up that none of the caddies are to be allowed 
to give us any advice, so you mustn't speak. But 
when I ask you for a club, if I ask for the wrong one 
frown at me, but if I ask for the right one smile.” So I 
said I understood perfectly. Weel, next day I carried for 
her, ye know. And she would say: “ Andrew, the cleek 
please.” Well, if I thocht she shouldnae hae the cleek I 
would put on an awfu’ frown, and I would say “The cleek ! 
Did ye say the cleek ?”’ Then she would say, ‘‘ No, I don’t 
think I'll take the cleek ; give me the mashie, Andrew.” 
Then I would smile, ye know. Weel, I never had sic a 
round in all my life. My face was jist one continuation o’ 
smiles and frowns a’ the way round. But the ithers didna 
ken, ye know, what for I was smiling and frowning, and 
they thocht I was daft. But we won the match, and I 
got my sovran. Says she tae me when it was ower, 
« Andrew,” she says, “yer smile’s the sweetest thing I 
know,” she says ; and she laughed till I couldnae keep frae 
laughing mysel’.” There is a subtlety of deception ex- 
hibited in this instance which is exquisitely feminine. For 
not only did she make a fool of the unfortunate man who 
carried her clubs, but she laughed at him for his pains and 
took all the credit to herself of the victory which he had 
conspired with her to procure. But although it is not 
easier to cheat at golf than at any other game, there is a 
greater temptation to do so. That must be frankly ad- 
mitted, and it is to the greater credit of golfers accordingly 
that there is not more cheating than there is. Of course, 
good players never cheat unless it is absolutely necessary, 
and then it is impossible to detect them, But what a 
temptation it is to a duffer to cheat at golf is only known 
to the duffer himself. If he plays much he begins to wear 
habitually a furtive look, so that even his best friends sus- 
pect him of illegal speculations. How few of us are what 
we seem—especially at golf. 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE 
XVI,—SERVIA FLOWING WITH MILK AND HONEY 


The Royal Stud, Dobrichevo, Servia, 
15th (3rd) August, 1890. 

PPX\HE Radical papers have been scolding me for leaving 

Belgrade on the morning of their great demonstra- 
tion last Sunday, but as I should not have understood the 
speeches I was content to watch the arrival of the 
demonstrators all through Saturday and Saturday night. 
I walked about on the heights of Kalémegdan at two in 
the morning of Sunday with a young Servian diplomat, 
named Marinkovitch, who is a mine of information and a 
very good fellow into the bargain. He is the son of the 
Minister of the Interior and, of course, an ardent Progressist. 
The Progressist party is now in power and is the most 
Conservative in Servia, as well as the staunchest to the 
Throne. The Radicals are, however, the imajority of the 
people and the object of this demonstration was to show 
their strength and protest against their exclusion from 
office. Troops of Radicals were imported from all parts of 
the country and the total number of demonstrators was 
given by their party organs as 30,000 and even 40,000. 
But the precise size of a crowd is always difficult to 
estimate and the official reports, collated from the 
various prefectures, give only a total of 14,000. Many 
of these, no doubt, were attracted by the prospect 
of the outing as much as by anything else, and M. 
Marinkovitch told me many amusing devices, which 
had been employed to attract demonstrators. Among 
other things, he said they were told that the king needed 
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them and was going to preside over their meeting. In 
any case it reflects great credit on the Radical organisa- 
tion that everything passed off so well ; the most moderate 
men were selected to speak and enthusiastic cheers were 
given fcr the king. So large a concourse of people might 
easily have menaced public tranquillity and would cer- 
tainly have done so in almost any other capital. They 
presented a mass of drab and white, being the poorest of 
the population ; good humour was stamped on every face ; 
and there was a quiet, sturdy dignity about their manners 
which impressed me very favourably. They straggled 
about the streets in crowds, often with a pope and a band 
at their head, and inspected the various monuments with 
interest. It was a not infrequent sight to find a police- 
man acting as voluntary cicerone. I overheard a party 
discussing the public gardens of Kalémegdan. They could 
not at all understand why any one should trouble to plant 
shrubs and flowers there, when there were so many 
natural forests and wild flowers in Servia. It seemed to 
them sheer waste of money. 

I left Belgrade by a Servian steamer at 5.30 a.m. for 
Kostolatz in the company of M. Jovanovitch, ex-Consul- 
General to England and America. At Kostolatz my 
sight-seeing of the interior of Servia began, and I 
confess I shrink from the task of describing it. The 
succession of astounding surprises, which have met me 
at every turn; the overwhelming hospitality, which 
has been lavished upon me by every Servian, from the 
highest official to the humblest peasant ; the cordiality and 
generosity of the people and the honours heaped upon me 
by the representatives of the Government seem to me, as 

I look back upon them, like a very wonderful dream, from 
which I would pray never to be waked. If I had been a 
great Sovereign on a triumphant progress, instead of a 
modest tourist in a foreign land, I could not have been 
more splendidly received. Horses and carriages have been 
placed at my disposal by the royal studs to go wherever I 
like. Hotel-keepers refuse to let me pay a single para. 
Bouquets are presented to me at the railway stations. 
Speeches of welcome are made to me in the most cordial 
terms at every meal. I am helped first, before the ladies 
even, in true royal style. Kmets (mayors) and Natchalniks 
(prefects) and captains of gendarmerie receive me in state 
and conduct me to the confines of their districts. Let me 
describe my journey from Svilajnatz to the Monastery of 
Manassia, to show the kind of thing. I was in a carriage 
and pair with an ex-consul-general on my left. In front 
of me there cantered a gendarme with a rifle slung across 
his back, and three more gendarmes trotted immediately 
The captain of gendarmerie rode at my side and 
in another carriage the Kmet and Natchalnik of Svilajnatz 
followed in the train. 

At Manassia I received more than affectionate welcome 
from the dear old Archimandrite. There was no end to 
the pretty phrases of welcome which he addressed to me 
all through my stay, and again and again he would insist 
upon embracing me. ‘The monastery was built by the 
son of the famous Tsar Lazar, who perished with the old 
Servian Empire on the battle-field of Kossovo. It is 
enclosed in a marvellous fortress, which recalls in many 
respects that of Semendria. Like most of the monasteries 
in Servia it is hidden away in a gorge at the foot of high 
hills, so that one does not become aware of its presence 
before reaching its very gates. Inside them, one is plunged 
en plein moyen age. Wandering about in the shade of 
venerable trees, hearing the history of the cloister from the 
lips of the saintly Archimandrite, or listening far into the 
night to thrilling tales of the haiduks (brigands) from the 
captain of gendarmerie, I felt myself a thousand miles 
away from the tedious vulgar modern world, 
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One of the pleasantest of the many pleasant evenings I 
have spent in Servia was at the house of this same Captain 
at Veliki (Big) Popovitch. The company included the 
Archimandrite, who was in the highest spirits and kept 
every one alive with his wit and erudition, a variety of local 
notables, and M. Katitch, a Radical leader and Speaker of 
the late Skuptchina. The latter is the Servian Cincin- 
natus, revered and almost worshipped by the masses as an 
ideal popular leader, but content to return to his plough, 
when the turn of the wheel relegates him to the cold 
shades of Opposition. I visited his house, where every 
evidence of solid comfort was combined with Stoic sim- 
plicity. I had a long conversation with him (through 
an interpreter) about foreign and internal politics. His 
sympathies incline to Russia, but only as a pis-aller, and he 
would be glad to see Servia able to hold her own inde- 
pendently of foreign influence. He thinks, however, that 
the introduction of foreign capital is necessary to the 
development of Servia, though, when I put it to him, he 
admitted that there was a danger of the Servian peasant- 
proprietors being swamped thereby. 

The most impressive fact about Servia is that there are 
no poor there. A minimum of the peasants’ land is in- 
alienable, and they have only to scratch the soil in order 
to secure abundance. The great natural wealth of the 
country, the excellence of the roads, and the bright in- 
telligence of the masses struck me particularly, for I had 
been led to expect a struggling and wholly undeveloped 
people, still groaning under the effects of the old 
Turkish tyranny. The roads are made by forced labour, 
each landholder being responsible for a certain stretch, 
and their excellence, even in remote country districts, 
puts our own thoroughfares to great shame. Near the 
monastery of Kavanitza I saw a mountain road, opened 
last year, which, as a piece of engineering, compares 
favourably with the Cornice. Between Pozherevatz and 
Svilajnatz is a great broad road which leads, not to de- 
struction but through a wonderfully fertile district, 
which is really one vast village, some forty miles long. 
The houses are whitewashed ‘and have roofs of red tile; 
all are kept in good order and are surrounded by smiling 
gardens. The inns are particularly thriving (always a 
good sign), and with their long colonnades and quaint 
frescoes present an almost palatial appearance. Right 
away to the blue hills on the horizon stretch vast plains of 
Indian corn, relieved every now and then by patches of 
wheat or hemp. In farmyards horses are treading out the 
wheat in primitive fashion, and the assistance of the breeze 


is called in for sifting. Haroip GAveRIGAN, 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


PENHE talk is still mainly about the death of Lady 

Tennyson, especially in its bearing upon the 
biography of her husband on which the present lord 
has now for some time been engaged. It is pleasant 
to know that she had read and approved as much of 
the memoir as is written, and it is very interesting, 
also, to know that a certain proportion of the ‘Life’ has 
been based upon the diary of domestic events which 
Lady Tennyson had been keeping for some length of 
time. Obviously there could be no better authority on 
the life of Tennyson since his marriage than the lady to 
whom he was united forty-six years ago, and who, from 
that moment, scarcely ever left his side. Being the wife 
of a poet, it was natural perhaps that she should write 
verses, but she would have been the Jast to claim for 
them any exceptional merit or value. Her younger son, 
the late Mr. Lionel Tenayson, also was a versifier, I am 
told. but—wisely, no doubt—nothing that he wrote was 
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ever given to the world. The present lord, it is under. 
stood, has likewise wooed the Muses, but he, too, has been 
diffident in exhibiting his powers publicly. The only 
volume to which he has put his name is the little rhyth- 
mical version of the story of Jack and the Beanstalk 
which was published, with illustrations by Caldecott, just 
ten years back. 

Another literary memoir to which much interest will 
attach is that of Miss Christina Rossetti by Mr. Mackenzie 
Bell. This is now completed and will before long see the 
light. It is in eight chapters, of which the first three are 
biographical ; the next four are expository of the poems, 
which are dealt with comprehensively in sections, and then 
comes a critical survey of her whole work as a writer of 
verse and prose, with a bibliography and a list of portraits. 
The work is marked by Mr. Bell’s customary care and 
thoroughness, which ensure the accuracy of every statement 
made. The memoir, I understand, has also had the 
advantage of Mr. William Rossetti’s co-operation with 
Mr. Bell, by which it becomes practically official in its 
authority. It will contain much matter new to the 
general reader, who will learn at the outset, for example, 
that Miss Rossetti was christened Christina after the 
Princess Christina Bonaparte, and Georgina after the 
daughter of Sir Patrick Macgregor, in whose family Miss 
Rossetti’s mother was for some time governess. 

Talking of lady poets, Mr. John Lane is about to issue 
a volume which will draw attention anew to an interesting 
personality—that, namely, of the late Miss Louisa Shore. 


Even the most avid reader of verse may be forgiven if 


he has never heard of that lady till now, for though she 
published a good deal between 1855 and 1890 she never 
attached to it her full name. Her verse was invariably 
issued with verse by her sister Arabella, the respective 
authorship being indicated only by the letters A. and L. 
To a volume brought out by the sisters in the first-named 
year Miss Louisa Shore contributed eight lyrics, more or 
less on the subject of war. ‘To a volume published in 1859 
she contributed a lyrical drama in five Acts called Gemma 
of the Isles, notable for the variety of its versification. In 
the case of Hannibal, « drama ‘in two parts,’ each part 
consisting of five Acts, it is not clear what share was taken 
by ‘L.’ and what by‘ A.’ In yet another book, issued in 
1890, ‘L.’ was represented by another five-act drama and 
by four ballads, to which there fall to be added some half- 
dozen pieces in a volume of Elegies and Memorials brought 
out in 1890, 

One of our publishing firms is about to send out a one- 
volume edition of the works of Shakespeare, for which it 
is claimed that it will be ‘the cheapest’ offered to the 
public. The price will be three shillings and sixpence 
(less discount, I suppose). Of course as regards the 
monetary point there have been cheaper Shakespeares 
than this. The whole of the Bard’s writings have been 
published —twice or thrice within the last ten years—at 
a shilling or, in other words, ninepence. ‘There is at least 
one edition at two shillings (one-and-six), and there are at 
least two at half a crown (one-and-ten). All of these, if 1 
remember rightly, are presentable enough. And obviously, 
cheapness does not necessarily lie in smallness of cost. 
One wants good paper, clear type, and fairly durable 
binding; and if you don’t get these, why, nothing is 
cheap. What is to be desired, I think, in a really service- 
able one-volume edition of Shakespeare, is not only a neat 
presentment of the text, but some attempt at a glossary, 
an accurate memoir of the Bard, and some account of the 
genesis and production of his writings. 

Mr. Anthony Hope is about to tempt Providence, as the 
saying is. He has written, and will publish in the Pall 
Mall Magazine, a sequel to the most widely known of all 
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his stories, under the title of Zhe Constable of Zenda. 
Personally I have always resented the cavalier way in 
which Mr. Anthony Hope handed over his charming 
heroine to the tender mercies of the depraved ruler of 
Zenda, and if, in his sequel, he will bring the English 
Rudolf and his gracious lady-love together again, I for 
one will forgive him any trespass he may otherwise commit. 
These sequels, nevertheless, are risky things, and not to be 
lightly undertaken. It is in the Pall Mall Magazine, by 
the way, that the St. Ives of the late R. Louis Stevenson 
is, in the first place, to be read. 

We are threatened with as many books about Napoleon 
as about Nelson. We are to have in volume form the 
biography which Professor Sloane has been running 
through an Anglo-American monthly, and we are also to 
have a new memoir of the Emperor from the almost-too- 
fertile pen of Mr. Baring-Gould. Now, it was only the 
other day that Mr. I’. P. O'Connor gave us a thing of 
shreds and patches on the subject of Bonaparte. Last 
year we had English books on his First Campaign, his 
Military Career, his Decline and Fall (Lord Wolseley), 
and his Last Voyages (not wholly new). In 1895 came an 
excellently concise account of Napoleon from the pen of 
Judge O'Connor Morris—one of the ‘Story of the 
Nations’ series. A book on Napoleon’s Life and Character 
appeared in 1892, and in 1890 there was a reprint of the 
Life by William Hazlitt. Add to these the English 
translations of the recent French gossiping memoirs of 
Napoleon, and I think it will be acknowledged that during 
the last half-dozen years we have had Bonaparte literature 
in plenty. 

Among other -Lives forthcoming are those of Douglas 
Jerrold and Mrs. Stowe. A_ biography of the last- 
named was, of course, inevitable ; it was bound to come. 
Indeed it is rather remarkable that Mrs. Stowe did not 
write her own memoirs. She recorded her Sunny Memories 
of Foreign Lands, but that was in 1854; it was after that 
that she wrote Dred, and The Minister's Wooing, and The 
Pearl of Orr's Island, and Agnes of Sorrento, which last was 
perhaps the best thing that she did. A Life of Douglas 
Jerrold was written by his son William Blanchard and 
published nearly twenty-five years ago; the promised 
biography will be the work, I gather, of a grandson, and 
will no doubt supersede the other book. For a really 
good Life of Douglas Jerrold there is assuredly room. 

It is worth noting here that Olla Podrida, as given 
by Messrs. Dent and Co. in their new edition of the 
works of Marryat, is not an absolute reproduction of the 
first edition of that work, issued in 1840. Mr. Brimley 
Johnson, the editor, has taken upon himself to remove from 
the work the ‘ Diary of the Continent’ and to put in place 
of it a three-act comedy in prose called The Gipsy (first 
printed in the Metropolitan Magazine), a tale called ‘The 
Fairy’s Wand’ (from the New Monthly), and another called 
‘The Rencontre’ (first printed along with Zhe Poacher, in 
ISt1). Probably this reprint of Olla Pod)ida will be for many 
the first intimation that Marryat ever wrote a dramatic 
piece, As a matter of fact, besides The Gipsy he 
produced a five-act tragedy, in prose and verse, called The 
Monk of Seville, and an acting charade called ///-nill. 
Three other pieces in Olla Podrida are in quasi-dramatic 
form. 

A Scots U. P. minister has made, it seems, a selection 
of parodies and has ‘prented’ it. A thoroughly good 
collection of burlesque verse is a desideratum. Mr. 
Walter Hamilton’s work is useful, but too big, too full 
of mediocre and even trifling matter. Now, if Mr. 
Hamilton would separate the grain from the chaff in his 


collection, he might turn out something valuable as well 
48 popular, 
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I see that Mr. Silas K. Hocking has written and pub- 
lished a novel entitled For Such is Life. Will the use of 
the word ‘for’ prevent his work from being confused 
with the Such is Life of Miss May Kendall, now ‘ more 
than seven’ years old? 

The other day I happened to glance at an American 
periodical called Book-News, and my gaze alighted first 
upon an article named ‘ With the New Books.’ That article 
opened thus: ‘ Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson has a bishop 
for a father, and a habit of neat writing and some study. 
He wrote a foolish novel of penetration in Dodo.’ There 
I stopped, for what was one to think of a critic who 
attributed Dodo to Mr. A.C. Benson? A little farther 
down my eye caught a reference to Mr. ‘Edward’ Gosse. 
I am afraid that Book-News is not an infallible guide on 
English literary matters. 


REVIEWS 
‘MADE IN GERMANY’ 


Paradoxes. By MAX NorRDAUv. Translated by J. R. 
McILWRAITH, M.A. London: Heinemann. 


It is well enough known, in circles where these things are 
considered, that Germany has for years been living upon the 
intellectual credit of her past, and is no longer that important 
culture-power which she once was and is still popularly 
assumed to be. The exhaustion of her thought is patent and 
confessed, nor is it summed up when you say that she produces 
no more great system-builders. Just at present Germany can 
point neither to system-builders nor to any body of /ittérateurs 
whose criticism of life is in any marked degree worthy of 
attention—unless, indeed, on the part of those natives to whom 
it is recommended by the fact of being near their noses and 
written in their mother-tongue. It has no international value. 
The new ideas, modes and influences of this generation have 
their rise in France, in England and America, in the smaller 
European countries, in Russia even ; anywhere rather than in 
Germany or China. We need not enforce the point. The 
actual fact will cause the less wonder when it is remembered 
that nations as well as individuals may find it hard to serve 
two masters. And, not to speak of the debauching effect of an 
overwhelming military success upon a national consciousness 
pretty boorish in the lump to begin with—not to speak of the 
loss in depth and dignity when a character essentially drab 
takes it into its head to become flamboyant—a sufficient reason 
for the intellectual slump in ‘Teutons may perhaps be found in 
the legend (too often, alas, fraudulently writ in invisible ink) 
‘made in Germany.’ The Fatherland, from this point of view, 
has resigned her spiritual office to play brag among the nations, 
and to wile from us our prescriptive rights in the production of 
articles of Brummagem and things cheap and nasty for all the 
world. The bearing of which observations lies in the applica- 
tion on them. 

And the application runs thus: that only by recollecting that 
this is the day of small things with the German intellect can 
we abate somewhat our astonishment at the momentary pro- 
minence enjoyed by the writer of these Paradoxes. A nation, 
we are fain to remember, can only give what she has got ; and 
in this case her apology may read,‘ Unum, si non certe 
leonem.’ What kind of beast exactly, if not really a lion, we 
shall not venture to guess, though our suspicions do sometimes 
clamour to be out. Suffice it that Dr. Nordau, in his quality as 
writer, is very much the lion of the hour, and that his remarks 
about things in general are an accepted ‘article of commerce: 
than which no more could be said of him, were he Goethe or 
Li Hung Chang. At home his books have sprinted heavily 
through their editions, which shows that the author has 
sacrificed no essential Germanic virtues, while affecting a cos- 
mopolitan detachment and tone. By the subscribers to Smith’s 
and Mudie’s— who discharge the functions of an Academy among 
us—we fancy he is looked upon as German am)assador to the 
literary courts of Europe. And, in sooth, we other people who 
write book-reviews have behaved very nicely in the matter and 
have connived at this popular delusion with a mush of assent 
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as becomes the servant of the public. Still, there is a time for 
being reportorial and complaisint, and a recurrent interval for 
speaking the truth. To take the present moment as favouring 
that rare venture, let us here say that our author deserves all 
the réclame he has got, only the point of his distinction has 
been generally missed ; and that he is, in Johnsonian phrase, 
the dullest dog alive, to be a dog making an obtrusive display 
of intelligence. Not since the golden age of Tupper has so 
sudden and so wide a vozue b2en accorded to so inconsider- 
able a philosopher. We do not iznore salient differences. We 
recollect that the deified Tupper was nothing if not bland and 
Saturnian, and we perceive that our Doctor is—or would fain 
be—nothing if not caustic and disruptive. Other points of 
divergence there are: as, for instance, that in the time of 
Tupper it was conventional to be orthodox, whereas just now 
some exceptional freedom and originality of mind is needed for 
that; and so forth. But these and minor differences are all 
covered by the one broad conspicuous and deep-rooted quality 
in common—that in our Nordau as in our Tupper we have a 
mind of extraordinary commonplace attaining notoriety by 
publicly exploiting its own lack of perceptioa, and proceeding 
from assurance to irrelevance and from irrelevance back to 
assurance ; and that as the one philosopher enriched the 
world with Proverbs for which nobody was ever the wiser, 
so the other has elaborated Paradoxes which nobody will ever 
entertain. 

We would willingly make allowance for the most culpable 
errancy, and something may perhaps be forgiven to Dr. 
Nordau on account of an initial disproportion of gifts. To 
talk a little in the manner which he has taught us, we should 
say he suffers from an over-activity of thought associated with 
an extraordinary limitation of intelligence. This constitutes a 
serious disqualification for the part which he has seen fit to 
assume. For, while it is granted that towards gathering a 
knowledge of ‘things’ logic and memory afford you notable 
aid, yet it is obvious that upon the possession and use of other 
faculties than these depends a man’s gift for comprehending 
history, literature, and the affairs of human life. In other 
words, the value of what you ‘think’ depends upon the kind 
of things you ‘ perceive,’ not upon the logical horse-power you 
bring to bear upon the premisses. In this regard our author is 
uncommonly to seek, but he has not been deterred thereby, 
deeming, perhaps, that he has something else which can be 
made to serve. If he lacks that understanding touch, that 
glimpse of human sense, which is sometimes given to the plain 
and simple and denied to doctors of philosophy, he can offset 
against that want a farrago of technical lore and century-end 
topics, and a sleight-of-hand facility in the logical art of making 
both ends of an argument meet, so that the worst shall appear 
a plausible reason. This is a well-known platform trick, and is 
done by the ‘ vanishing’ method of eliminination : ’tis called in 
the handbooks Supfressio Veri, and is particularly effective 
with a large audience. To possess such an aptitude is itself 
a provocation to evil, just as the having a hand most delicately 
slim and flexible has been the undoing of many a worthy 
fellow ere now, albeit born honest as the skin between his 
brows. As a fact, we all exercise it when very younz—our 
minds being still in the flexible gristly state—but most of us 
cease to be astonished at our own cleverness shortly after 
leaving school, and so desist. A sense of responsibility and 
a growing respect for the intelligence of our neighbours help to 
put us out of conceit, and by-and-by we find it nearly as easy to 
abstain from making paradoxes as it is ‘not to write a tragedy 
in five acts.’ Howbeit, Dr. Nordau has refused to travel in the 
traditional orbit of man’s opinions, and takes as huge delight 
in perfecting a worthless argument as if he were still in the 
college debating society and a world of adolescent talent sat 
around to chuckle and app'aud. 

Let so much suffice for general remark. As to detailed 
criticism, only the bulk of Dr. Nordau’s books gives them a 
claim to that and at the same time saves them from it. If 
the essays of which they are made up appeared in the form 
which properly belongs to them and were separately vended 
at a few coppers apiece from Secularist and such like book- 
stalls, the company which they keep would then determine 
their quality and the question of criticism would never 
emerge. But massed together into portly tomes and issued 
by reputable English publishers at a substanti .1 price, they come 
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upon us with the momeatal prestige acquired in the act of trans 
lation and make for themselves a place in our attention by force 
of impact from without—because they are heavy and have been 
shot at our heads. It will be sufficient if we divide the topics 
into two classes. There are those in which our author presents 
himself as humourist, social critic, literary detractor of the 
quintessence. For this he simply lacks the qualities, one 
and another, and his animadversions are practically as void 
and non-existent as if they had never been written. We need 
not labour this point. Let any one who thinks these be strong 
words read for himself the first (one of the least irrelevant 
but very dead-alive stuff as treatment of an important subje:t 
and fathoms below good magazine level), the fourth, the 
seventh and eighth—and regret his wasted time at leisure. 
Then there are those in which our author appears as_philo- 
sopher, and discourses of the facts and operations of mind 
very much on the assumption that there is no such thing. It 
is in these essays principally that we have the exhibitions of 
Sophistic just remarked upon, and in them you are not so much 
wearied by the stupidity of the matter as amazed by the 
crudeness of the method. Examples of these are Essays ii, 
(‘Majority and Minority’) and v. (‘The Psycho-Physiology of 
Genius and Talent ’), the one vindicating a fallacy which is not 
uninteresting, the other establishing an obvious absurdity by 
the misemployment of a little logic and 33,000 words. Dr, 
Nordau has an easy way of lowering high topics to suit the 
capacity which he understands. Briefly, it consists in referring 
every mental fact and operation to an alleged physiological 
‘centre,’ of which it is a function, and then proceeding to reason 
about this centre with the assurance of a mechanician. This 
is, of course, but a rehash of the blind materialism of the 
Aufklirung—a return to the eating of acorns after the invention 
of wheat—and may afford a grateful banquet to connoisseurs 
whose taste is at a primitive stage of culture. And what is 
true of detail is true of the whole. When Dr. Nordau regards 
human life, all that makes moral personality, character, indivi- 
dual identity of thought and disposition—all disappears ; and 
in the field of vision remains only an animal with a more or 
less developed centre of cogitation or of will or what not. 
We name these, because we are told that cogitation and will 
are distinctively human faculties, not attained to by the other 
beasts that perish. As these faculties like the rest, however, are 
only properties of particular states of matter, we need not pride 
ourselves overmuch on that point. In the ponderous juggling 
with scientific terms throughout these two papers alone, we 
hear enough about the rarity and rank of cogitation to make any 
reasonable man wish to be writ down an ass for the rest of his 
life, that he may not be of that high company. As for the Will, 
it is a ‘centre for the production of phenomena of movement, 
and constitutes the executive power of genius. A genius is to 
be measured by the amount of manual labour or horse-power 
which he can force into the service of his conceptions. Greates’, 
therefore, is the subduer of men, your Alexander or Napoleon. 
Next come inventors and discoverers, then the philosophers 
and thinkers; and presently at the foot of the list come the 
poets, whom Dr. Nordau is forced by his egregious nomencla- 
ture to consider deficient in judgment and will. All this is very 
trashy, and it has not even the graceless merit of being offered 
as deliberate fooling. One sometimes sees, too, that it isa 
little vicious in tendency and has fairly disreputable affinities. 
Certainly when one considers what it is that constitutes the 
moral texture of the world and who the men and women are 
who have made, and are always everywhere making, life worth 
living for other people, one has nothing but impatience and 
disgust for all this pedagogic mumbo-jumbo talk—fit only for 
the Phrontisterion or some more frankly lunatic Thinking-Shop 
—about the supernal superiorities of Cogitation and the Wi! 
which is a mechanical contrivance for producing phenomena of 
movement. To be quite frank, we never yet knew a person of 
exceptional stupidity or bad taste who was not, like the dumb 
parrot, a devil to think; whereas it is the ‘fluid and attaching 
person’ of Whitman’s poem who is most times the Answerer of 
the daily riddles of life, and gets hold of the keys of esse: tial 
knowledge. The poet adds that ‘Towards him exudes tle 
sweat of the heart’s love of man and woman’—and such a gift, 
when you come to think of it, seems as dynamic a centre for 
the production of phenomena of movement as any we have yet 
heard of. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER SUITORS 


The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth. By MARTIN S. HUME, 
London: Unwin. 


Fortunately for the readers of this book, Queen Elizabeth 
only resembled Penelope in the number and insistence of her 
suitors, not in her character. She had other devices than 
weaving a web, and she managed to extract a good deal more 
amusement out of her suitors by weaving tales. Moreover, she 
did not, as a rule, have more than one or two ostensible suitors 
at one time, and her Ulysses, the Earl of Leicester, a protector 
more potent in that he was not her husband, :f he did run 
after Calypsos and Circes, was at least on the spot. 

If the pictures are to be trusted, Elizabeth was a great deal 
better looking than the much overrated Scotswoman, Mary 
Stuart; and had better brains to boot. With the throne of 
England for her dowry, it is no wonder that suitors, like the 
wolves of Midian, prowled and prowled around, from Philip of 
Spain to the wretched Duc d’Alencon, who is gibbeted in 
Dumas’s novels : from the English Admiral Seymour in 1549 to 
the Frenchman in 1584. 

The story of these various courtships——they cannot be called 
amours—is, however, rather a maze of intrigue and mystifica- 
tion, and one hardly feels that Mr. Martin Hume is a strong 
enough guide. We are rather lost in dates and letters and 
commissions, and get too little of a real picture of any one of 
the episodes. One would have liked to have a good deal less 
letters and more speeches : less chorus-commentary, and more 
dialogue. Still, the book is a readable one, and a serious con- 
tribution to history. 

Poor Elizabeth. The marriage machinations, begun before 
she was seated on the throne, at once assumed an acute 
aspect when she became Queen. She only succeeded to 
the throne at the end of November 1558, and already in 
1539, Philip of Spain, the Drince of Sweden, the Earl of 
Arundel (the earldom was not then, though soon to be, merged 
in the dukedom of Norfolk), the Earl of Oxford, and ‘a 
very handsome gallant gentleman, Sir William Pickering,’ are 
discussed as possible husbands: while Lord Robert Dudley, 
not then known to be in the running, as Master of the Horse, 
‘ted a fine white hackney covered with cloth of go'd after the 
ueen’s litter. He was a married man, unfortunately, but the 
Spanish ambassador writes in April, ‘ During the last few days 
Lord Robert has come so much into favour that he does what- 
ever he pleases with affairs, and it iseven said that Her Majesty 
visits him in his chamber day and night. People talk of this 
so freely that they go so far as to say that his wife had a 
malady in one of her breasts, and the Queen is only waiting for 
her to die to marry him.’ That Elizabeth was in love with 
Robert Dudley there can be no reasonable doubt; and how 
far she went with him is one of those personal problems, which 
attract a certain common order of mind and have deluged and 
submerged history under tons of guesses and gossipy waftling, 
but are in fact insoluble. She may or she may not have 
enjoyed the delights of matrimony. Certain it is that every 
foreign aspirant for Elizabeth’s hand, from Philip of Spain 
downwards, had to make his account with Leicester, and that 
his influence was always at hand behind the throne to 

thwart the most promising schemes for filling it with some 
foreign abomination ; and that this influence, whatever it was, 
did not suffice to place him upon it. Whether the reason was 
in truth, as she once said, ‘that she would die a thousand 
deaths rather than marry one of her subjects,’ whether Leices- 
ter’s Own matrimonial adventures did not inspire her with 
confidence, or she feared to provoke jealousies, or whether she 
Was ‘phantasy free’ will probably never be known. It is 
Sufficient to know that for thirty years Elizabeth’s matrimonial 
Projects kept the best diplomacy in Europe well employed, 
save her the balance of power in Europe between France and 
Spain, and in England between Catholic and Protestant, and 
‘taved off the evil day of the Spanish Armada till the Armada 
destroyed not England but Spain. 

, Not the least amusing portion of the intrigues was when 
Elizabeth in the midst of her own matchmaking was engaged 
in matchmaking for Mary Stuart, even recommending Dudley 
for her. ‘Being determined to end her life in virginity, she 
Wished the (Jueen her sister mizht marry him as mectest of all 
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men with whom she could find in her heart to declare het 
second person.’ ‘She trusted Dudley so implicitly that she 
knew that if he married Mary he would not allow any attempt 
to usurp the throne of England while she [Elizabeth] lived.’ 
Directly afterwards she made Dudley Earl of Leicester, ‘he 
sitting on his knees before her with great gravity’ while she 
put on his zws¢gnia. ‘But she could not refrain from putting 
her hand in his neck, smilingly ‘watching him, the French 
ambassador and I standing by.’ She was anxious to know 
what Mary Queen of Scots was like. ‘ Herhair,’ says the Scots 
ambassador, ‘was more reddish than yellow, curled, in 
appearance, naturally. She desired to know whether my 
Queen’s hair or hers was the best.’ He told her ‘she was the 
fairest queen in England and mine the fairest queen in Scotland.’ 
After much pressure, Melville said, ‘she was the whiter of the 
two, but that Mary was very lovely.’ 

Half the book is taken up with the latest and worst of the 
suitors, the Duc d’Alencon, who yet as far as paper evidence 
goes might be considered to have approached the nearest to 
success : and was the only one who actually came over and 
saw the lady in person, then no less than forty-eight years old. 
He was a mean little short creature, twenty-eight years younger, 
smallpox marked, and she dubbed him her ‘frog’; and his 
ambassador, Simier, her ape! but this did not prevent divers 
blandishments, and endearments, and love-letters, and a court- 
ship of several years duration. ‘ When Elizabeth was crossing 
the gangway to go on board the Pelican, Drake’s ship, one of 
her purple and gold garters slipped down and trailed behind 
her, whereupon Marchaumont who followed, seized it as a 
lawful prize to send to his master, The Queen besought him 
to return it to her as she had nothing else to prevent her 
stocking from slipping down; but the gallant Frenchman 
refused to surrender it until she promised to restore it to him 
at Westminster. She made no ado about putting on the garter 
before him.’ Next day she sent the ‘ belle jarreti¢re’ which was 
the occasion for much pretty play. She also gave him a ring. 
But it was all play, and having fooled Alencon to the top of his 
bent and got all the political good she could out of him, backing 
him against the King of France, his brother, and the Spaniards, 
she threw him over. In 1583 she wrote ‘God save you from 
painted counsels, and enable you to follow those who respect 
youmore {than you respect yourself,’ yet, the marriage ‘nego- 
tiations were only finally stopped by the broken Alencon’s 
death in 1584; leaving nearly twenty years more of life 
and power to the ‘ Virgin Queen,’ 


SPORT IN THE ALPS 


Sport in the Alps in the Past and Present. An Account of the 
Chase (of the Chamois, Red Deer, Bouquetin, Roe Deer, 
Capercaillie and Black Cock, with Personal Adventures 
and Historical Notes. And some Sporting Reminiscences 
of H.R.H. the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. By W, 
BAILLIE-GROHMAN. London: Black. 


Mr. Baillie-Grohman needs no reviewer’s introduction as 
sportsman, or as a writer on topics of sport. His valuable and 
familiar contributions to the /ze/d and his share in the Bad- 
minton volume on Sig Game Shooting, to say nothing of his 
former books, make any recommendation to his own circle of 
readers entirely superfluous. But this book on ‘Sport in the 
Alps’ may be cordially recommended to a much wider circle 
than the comparatively limited number of sportsmen who read. 
In the first place the literature of sport in the Alps in the old 
sense, the literature of the chase, has been quite crowded out 
of late by the many mighty books of the mere mountaineer ; 
and miraculous shots make a pleasant variation in Alpine 
literature on preternatural prowess on precipice and ice aréte ; 
nor is a*precarious balance on a perilous ledge less exciting 
when the said balancing is not an end in itself, but only an 
incident in the chase. Mr. Baillie-Grohman, it is unnecessary 
to observe, is not among the sportsmen who brag. He is above 
and beyond such temptations. He hints himse?f pleasantly 
that the sportsman’s narrative is apt to be a somewhat incredible 
catalogue of successes; and ‘pleads that the normal man 
naturally prefers to relate his successes to relating his: farlures, 
when there have been both successes and failures. As a guarantee 
of goad faith he yyrrates a sedes of qisasters in ONG: OF this. 
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expe litions after chamois, in which he shot, first a little two- 
year-old doe, and afterwards a tree-stump, and finally, with 
his last cartridge, killed a deceptive old doe in mistake for 
the desired buck. But his narrative throughout is so simple 
and straightforward, and so thoroughly that of a man who knows 
what he is talking about, that without any confession of occa- 
sional failure it would command the confidence even of the 
naturally incredulous. And besides his knack of making his 
narrative of sport both convincing and exciting, he has a keen 
eye for the humanities of travel, and for all the beauty and in- 
terest of the surroundings, amid which he follows his favourite 
pursuits. He gives a graphic and very taking portrait of the 
Tyrolese mountaineer and sportsman. Nothing is more striking 
than their natural independence of character. The late Duke 
Ernest of Saxe-Coburg (the brother of the late Prince Consort), 
in his day the finest sportsman in Europe, one day came to 
the rescue of one of his keepers in a very nasty place; and for 
some moments both Duke and keeper were in imminent peril 
of death. That night in the castle kitchen the Duke remarked 
genially to the man, that they had both been nearly going to 
Heaven. ‘ Well, Highness,’ replied the man, who was a staunch 
Roman Catholic, as became a Tyrolese, ‘’tis not for me to say 
nay, and though no two men stood nearer death than you and 
I did to-day, it isn’t my belief, if I have permission to say it, 
that we would have gone to the same place if that branch had 
broken’; which speech delivered with absolute seriousness, he 
proceeded to cross himself. Such keen sportsmen, too, are they, 
that they are apt to forget all distinctions of rank in the excite- 
ment ofsport. One of Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s hosts told him that 
when he was out stalking with his keeper David, in the intense 
excitement of the last approach, the man turned round and 
scolded him for clinking with his ironshod boots against a stone. 
‘Take off your boots, you confounded fool,’ he cried, the 
‘ verdammter Kerl’ being ‘not merely his master but a full-blown 
Prince. It was under the charge of this very keeper David 
that Mr. Baillie-Grohman had his singular run of bad luck 
referred to above, so the feelings of the pair can be well imagined. 
Happily, in the case of the young doe and the old doe and even 
the tree stump, David had been urgent to him to fire, and had 
on each of the three unfortunate cases, promised him 2 glorious 
buck. So keen, indeed, is the excitement of these Tyrolese 
keepers, that the author attributes many misses in chamois 
stalking to the fact that the guns are hurried by the eager 
exhortation of the keeper at their side to fire before they have 
recovered their breath and steadiness after the exertions of the 
climb. On the other hand, the presence of the keeper is often 
imposed by hosts over anxious to reduce to a minimum the 
number of does in the day’s bag. A friend of the author, a 
most excellent rifle shot, we are told, had so deeply rooted an 
objection to it, that in order not to offend his host by telling the 
keeper to leave him altogether, he seated him some twenty 
yards behind him, and by a string tied to his foot, the other 
end being held by the man, the latter used to signal to him the 
sex of the approaching chamois! 

The vivid accounts of chamois drives and chamois stalks are 
among the chief attractions of the present volume, because the 
only country in which the sport can now be adequately pursued 
and studied is the exclusive Paradise of a few aristocratic 
sportsmen. Within these sacred precincts the profane foot 
of the tourist is not permitted to pass. And accordingly this 
exquisite district of the Bavarian highlands is almost an 
unknown land. Mr. Baillie Grohman christens it ‘the Dukeries’ 
on account of the rank of the few owners who so jealously guard 
their property and privileges. In this paradise, himself a neigh- 
bouring laird, and the honoured friend of the late Duke Ernest, 
the author is thoroughly at home, a welcome guest throughout 
‘the Dukeries.’ To Duke Ernest and his home and life a very 
sympathetic chapter is devoted. Besides the chamois, Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman draws on an abundant stock of -sporting 
reminiscences of stag, red-deer, roebuck, and bouquetin, and 
finally of capercaillie and black-cock shooting in the Alps. 
And he winds up with an amusing and attractive picture of his 
boyhood in his mountain home, and of the small beginnings 
which determined his bent and made him in the end so mighty 
a hunter. The author, it should be added, is not only a good 
sportsman and a good writer on sport, he is also learned in 
the literature of sport, and his chapters upon the early history 
of the chase of the various kinds of game dealt with in his book, 
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and upon the old books and pictures on the subject wil] be 
found full of interest and of curious information. Sport in the 
A/fs is, in short, a book to be very heartily recommended both 
to sportsmen and to the general reader. 


CRITICAL KIT-KATS 


Critical Kit-Kats. By EDMUND Gossk. London: 
Heinemann. 


Mr, Gosse has so frequently given pleasure to many readers, 
experts and laymen, by the graceful use of a graceful pen that 
it 1s a severe disappointment to find him as it were taking up 
a less graceful style—masquing, to quote from his and oy; 
beloved eighteenth century, as the ruffler rather than the 
gallant. This change of conduct occurs too often to please the 
author’s admirers in his latest volume. How, for instance, are 
we to be truly pleased with this? ‘It is peculiarly true that 
women who are poets can or will but seldom take us truly 
into their confidence in this matter. A natural but unfortunate 
delicacy leads them to write of love so platonically or so 
obscurely that we cannot tell what it is they wish to communi- 
cate. Not to seem so unmaidenly as to address a man, they 
feign to be men themselves and languish at the ladies. We 
are as much interested and as much convinced as as we are at 
the opera when broad-hipped cavaliers in silken tights dance 
with slightly shorter girls in skirts.’ With the passing inquiry 
as to what kind of opera Mr. Gosse may mean and why he 
has ventured to make cava/ier a synonym for gir/, one asks 
the more serious question—why has he descended to such 
oddities of thought and expression? The oddest thing of all is 
that this very unexpected passage is written concerning 
The Sonnets from the Portuguese. And really the unex- 
pectedness is startling. In the same chapter there is a 
statement in which there is no more harm than there was 
in blessing the Pretender, but which has a touch of odd affecta- 
tion. ‘Goethe darkly celebrated his passion for Minna 
Herzlieb, the mysterious Ottilie of the Wahlverwandschaften. 
One is irresistibly reminded of Mr. Boreall who informed 
Vivian Grey that ‘Gewter’ had written The Sorrows of 
Werther, ‘ Indeed, sir!’ from Vivian. ‘Oh! didn’t you know 
that, sir, and poor stuff it is !’ 

As to minor matters of taste, on the very same page from 
which we have quoted Mr. Gosse’s curious deliverance about 
short skirts there occurs this sentence: ‘To those who like 
Mary Magdalene have loved much the art is rarely given to 
define and differentiate their feeling.’ Let us go on to Mr. 
Gosse’s remarks on Keats: ‘Originality of poetic style was 
not, it seems to me, the predominant characteristic of Keats.’ 
Mr. Gosse does not think that Keats was ‘ predominantly 
characterised’ by ‘originality of poetic style.’ This is queer 
enough. Letus again pursue our studies of Mr. Gosse, who, as 
to Beddoes, the next comer on his well-chosen list, has some 
really interesting things to tell, though he tells them ina 
manner inusitate, and soto Edward FitzGerald, as to whom 
Mr. Gosse’s personal ignorance is irritating, although his 
admiration for a very singular person in literature is almost 
all that it should be. Mr. Gosse’s simple beliefthat Zwphranor 
is known to very few people, and chiefly to Mr. Gosse, is 
touching and may perhaps be a comforting belief. 

As for Walt Whitman, why there Mr. Gosse most wisely 
avoids any very definite opinion, and with a harlequin-like 
change transforms himself from the brilliant essayist to the 
alert ‘interviewer.’ This is adroit enough, but then 
there is not much adroitness in the chapter concerning 
Mr. Louis Stevenson. There is perhaps not literally more of 
Mr. Gosse in it than of Mr. Stevenson, but there is a sense of 
Mr. Gosse taking up more of the space than Mr, Stevenson's 
most loyal friends might desire to be occupied by Mr. Gosse. 
In short, this sketch which approaches brilliancy of apprecia- 
tion and description falls short of both for a very unfortunate 
reason. The writer poses a little too much in the foreground 
where, welcome as his figure may be, one looks rather for 
another figure, and he does that posing with a self-satisfaction 
which is mayhap overcharged. Let us end, however, cov la bocca 
dolce, with an inexpugnable statement that Mr. Gosse not only 
discovered, practically, that strange half-genius Toru Dutt, but 
that he has also written of her remarkable work with all his old 
skill and all his old grace, 
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FICTION 


_ The Fool and his Heart. By ¥, NORREYS CONNELL 
Smithers. 

The Seats of the Mighty. By GILBERT PARKER. Methuen, 
On the Verge. By FRANCIS PREVosT. Ward. 

Emanuel. By HENRIK PONTOPPIDAN. Dent. 

The Story of a London Clerk. Simpkin. 

Perfect Womanhood. By ¥.J.GAnt. Digby. 


AYE ev 


1, This is not an ordinary book. In spite of many errors of 
construction, a faulty perspective, and an occasional weakness 
of handling and of grammar, the work betrays talent. Thought 
has gone to the making of it, and care: the author has taken 
the trouble to think, and has been at the pains to clothe his 
thought in well-turned phrases. One striking note of the 
book is the strong religious sentiment underlying the story of 
a young drunkard and voué. Until quite recently the Pro- 
testants have had it almost their own way in the domain of 
fiction, and earnest Evangelical novels have been published 
every year by the cartload ; but now one cannot help noting 
a certain not contemptible percentage of good novels written 
from the Roman Catholic standpoint : not polemical novels, 
not aggressive, proselytising novels, but tales: often realistic, 
sometimes romantic, which quietly and _ unostentatiously 
assume the Catholic faith to be the natural help of sinners— 
the unquestioned foundation of the gentle life. These are of 
course far more dangerous reading for the Protestant young 
person than could be any work avowedly propagandist. The 
Catholic Church is beginning to see the value of fiction as an 
instrument, and, skilful as ever in the choice of instruments, 
she does not disdain to use it for her own ends. The figure 
of Father Greenwood is pathetic and charming, and the cha- 
racter of a French priest who, scrupulously discharging all the 
duties of his parish, yet yielding periodically to the temptations 
of the flesh, is sketched in a manner worthy of De Maupassant. 
The heroine is a little shadowy, and is no rival in the 
reader’s affection to Cynthia, the faulty, loving woman whom 
the hero marries. It is impossible to praise too highly the 
scrupulous care with which Mr. Connell has drawn his cha- 
racters. Zhe Fool and his Heart has inspired us with interest 
and admiration, and we shall look almost with eagerness for 
Mr. Connell’s next work. 

2, There is always good stuff in Mr. Parker’s work— insight, 
courage, colour, vigour—and, further, an unusual power of 
conceiving situations dramatic and interesting. And in Zhe 
Seats of the Mighty he has to some extent overcome his be- 
setting sin, his tendency to the undramatic treatment of 
dramatic scenes. The action of the story takes place in 
Quebec before and during the siege. The English hero is 
imprisoned as a spy, and the heroine, a French lady of noble 
family, is left to fight against the attentions of the man to 
whom her lover owes his imprisonment, The characters of 
these three are freely worked out. In Alise Mr. Parker has 
had the rare courage to draw a woman who is in love with two 
men at the same time; and note, the woman is a good woman 
and one of the men is a villain, and she knows it. One of the 
finest scenes in the book 1s the last interview between these 
two. The author has managed to make his psychology con- 
Vincing, and to us the psychology is throughout the great 
charm of the book. But for those who like plainer and more 
stimulating fare there are hairbreadth scapes by flood and 
field, duels, sieges, sallies, attacks, much political intrigue, and 
plenty of fighting. It isa clever and careful piece of work, and 
deserves more than a fleeting popularity. 

3. Apt is the title of this illusive and rather provoking book. 
It is on the borderland of everything ; the plots of the several 
stories are carried to the verge of the dénouement; the tone of 
the rather sensuous love-making is on the verge of the improper ; 
and the style which is bright, if a little laboured in narrative 
and dialogue, is on the verge of high literary merit. Un- 
doubtedly the manner approaches excellence more nearly 
than the matter, which is thin, with just a whiff of unsoundness; 
but when we come across phrases like ‘loaned’ and ‘united, 
when girls talk of people they meet in society as a ‘motley 
crowd,’ it is clear that deductions must be made. Yet the writer 
undoubtedly has an epigrammatic gift, and many a sentence 
arrests the attention and may dwell in the memory. ‘ Moral 
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samplers worked by the New Womanhood’ isa sweet phrase for 
the experiments in equal justice for sexual offenders intended 
by the Minerva club: ‘An amanuensis to his Maker, but he 
writes a beautiful hand,’ for a fine versifier of slight originative 
power: ‘ Men do not care to hang work on their walls which 
proclaim them more—or less—intelligent than their neighbours. 
That is a modesty even with common people’ has a gnomic 
value. But one feels throughout in spite of incisiveness of 
phrase how sterile is the subject-matter so often artistically 
handled, Of the half-dozen stories (one of them a reprint from 
the Pai/ Mall Gazette) that called ‘A Modern Instance’ is most 
to our taste. Theclear-headed and sound-hearted veteran, who 
champions the cause of a woman with a past before the bar of 
a social leader of professed emancipation, is a more virile and 
purposeful character than most of the men described, and 
brings from a life of hazard and adventure a directer perception 
and a warmer heart than the ruck of these vacillating lovers. 
His moral courage and contemptuous insight into the shallow- 
ness of such ‘ equality’ as Mrs. Martin would establish between 
the sexes, are certainly refreshing. Whether the writer is 
capable of less superficial work remains to be seen. He has at 
any rate the gift of expression. 

4. Thoroughly to appreciate Emanuel it would be necessary 
to understand the intricacies of the rival schools of thought 
within the Danish National Church; and although ‘ Nelly 
Erichsen’ endeavours to supply the required information in the 
preface, it is difficult for a foreigner to realise the position 
very accurately. But, be this as it may, everybody can enjoy 
the author’s excellent descriptions of scene and character, and 
learn something of peasant life in Denmark, from this simple 
and unpretentious story. There are a power and a freshness 
in its telling which contrast very favourably with that of many 
English tales. Notwithstanding these advantages the plot is 
too slight, the love-making is too prosaic, and the heroine is 
too uninteresting to suit the taste of the average English 
reader. There is much merit in Mrs. Edgar Lucas’s transla- 
tion of the work; yet on one point we have a doubt. In 
nearly every country the peasantry speak in some dialect o- 
their own ; but how far it is justifiable in a translator to put 
English provincialisms into the mouths of Danish rustics may 
be open to question. The illustrations are by the same hand 
asthe preface. If they are very far from giving us ‘a dream of 
fair women,’ they contain much quaint expression in a few 
strokes. 

5. It is a question which is worse, the story told by a man 
who has nothing to say, but who knows how to say it, or the 
story by a man who does know something of his subject, but 
nothing at all of the way in which that subject should be treated. 
Of course, there is the third class in which the author has 
nothing to say, and says it as badly as possible, but this is 
fortunately rare. The man who has written 7ke Story of a 
London Clerk has collected a good deal of rather interesting 
information, of information that would be interesting, that is to 
say, in other and more able hands. The book reads curiously 
like an autobiography of a thoroughly uninteresting person. 
In the author’s best moments he exhibits all the worst faults of 
Dickens at his worst, and when he is not bad Dickens he is 
unbearable. It is hard to understand how a book in which 
construction, style, and plot, are so sadly to seek has been suc- 
cessful in finding a publisher. We should advise its author to 
place his note-books at the service of some one who has at leas 
served an apprenticeship to the art of novel-writing. In colla 
boration with even the most humdrum novelist who knows the 
ropes, the author of 7he Story of a London Clerk might produce 
an interesting book, but we venture to predict that he will never 
score a success off his own bat. 

6. A curiously desultory and disconnected piece of work is 
Perfect Womanhood. Disquisitions on theology, science and 
ecclesiastical parties are jumbled with the personal claims of 
sundry ladies who exemplify various types of religion (our 
author has a keen eye for female beauty) with inventories of 
their attire (herein he shows admirable taste), with déjeuners 
and picnics, with grateful allusions to the ale of Ind and Coope, 
and the press cuttings of Romeike and Curtice. ‘Theology and 
fashion meet together, devotion and aristocracy kiss each other 
in these fluent if rather stilted pages. There is a scent of 
orange flowers in the air, and a murmur of the Wedding 
March. When Lady Teresa marries the High Church curate 
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‘the Bishop of L-co n’ officiates, and the wedded pair step on 
roses from the church at Knightsbridge, to the strains of ‘ The 
Voice that breathed o’er Eden.’ One pair of lovers is unhappily 
drowned by a strangely clumsy piece of watermanship, and 
sister Eva and her converted agnostic content themselves with 
a spiritual union, but on the whole these excellent controversial- 
ists agree to piir off in wedlock of the completest character, 
There can be no doubt of the good intentions of the amiable 
writer nor, we should fancy,'of the soundness of his religious 
views ; but vain indeed is his aspiration for ‘the wand of the 
Wizard of the North’ (‘Walter Scott,’ as he funnily explains), 
He is a good man, but no conjurer. 


THE SONG OF THE NIGHTINGALE 


The Evolution of Bird-Song. ByC.A.WITCHELL. London: 
Black. 


Mr. Witckell has found in the varied notes and songs of 
birds an excellent and by no means exhausted field for obser- 
vation and speculation ; he has contrived moreover to present 
us with a very interesting treatise upon a subject which should 
appeal to everybody. The problems involved are many and 
not obvious of solution. Why do birds, which are the not very 
remote descendants of sullen reptiles, indulge in so great a 
variety of cries, whistlee, and songs? Mr. Witchell starts from 
a simple cry of terror, perhaps an involuntary contraction of 
the muscles caused by certain emotions. Creatures otherwise 
mute will utter such cries. Even the serious-faced newt, when 
‘seized towards the hind-quarters by a snake’ will produce a 
croak. The miss-called ‘mute swan’ hisses vigorously when 
the privacy of his nest is disturbed; while the shrieks of 
otherwise silent animals when in pain or panic are well known. 
It is easy perhaps to get so far in the explanation of the origin 
of song. Mr. Witchell pushes the explanation a step further 
and sees in the alarm cry a second stage in the production of 
the characteristic voice of birds. Not only is this assumption 
reasonable but further, as Mr. Witchell informs us, many birds 
which are also songsters—the blackbird for example — have 
definite cries of warning. Another source we should have thought 
would have been the necessity of recognising their mates, not 
only in the pairing season but among gregarious birds which 
fave happened to stray from the flock. Among gregarious 
mammals there are several means whereby these ends are 
attained ; many have peculiar glands which secrete an odorife- 
rous substance which is readily recognisable by a strayed 
wanderer ; the musk ox may perhaps find its friends by 
this means. In others again patches of conspicuous white 
in various regions of the body may perhaps, as Mr. Wallace 
suggested, serve as ‘recognition marks’ for the two sexes to 
find each other by. In birds, however, the sense of smell seems 
to be largely in abeyance, owing possibly to the fact that they 
have no odoriferous glands upon the body ; and indeed only 
one gland—the oil gland, which is used in preening and is 
probably inodorous. Moreover, with regard to the size of the 
birds and the thick foliage of the trees they inhabit any 
vecegiition marks would be of less use here than among 
antelopes and other creatures frequenting the plains, 
though undoubtedly birds are well protected in the sense 
of sight. Hence voice might be more serviceable than 
either sight or smell. And, as the author points out, the 
principal songsters are small birds, ,often dull-coloured, and 
they generally live in arborial situations. There is therefore 
every need for them to have a series of sound signals, which must 
become differentiated to prevent confusion among the many 
species which inhabit the same wood or forest or even tree. 

Another important fact, upon which perhaps the author does 
not dwell with sufficient emphasis, is the architecture of the 
voice organ in birds. The mammalia have varied cries, but 
only one structure of voice organ. The sailors, therefore, have 
some show of reason in declaring that a monkey can talk but 
won't for fear of being made to work ; for the voice organ of 
an ape hardly differs from that of aman. With birds the case 
is perfectly different ; in the first place they have an altogether 
different voice organ, situated in a different part of the wind- 
pipe, and the variations in structure which this organ shows 

re almost indefinite. In the purely singing birds and, for 
the matter of that, in many birds which do not sing, it is a 
wonderfully complicated organ with an elaborate muscular 
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mechanism for the regulation of the not s. The production 
then of a special voice organ, of which the e is no hint in any 
reptile, and its great variability are proofs of for how long a 
voice organ has been important to birds. If the origin of 
the song of birds were for the purpose that has been 
suggested we can more easily understand its variability 
and the increasing and varying complexity of the mechanism 
which produces it. A highly interesting portion of Mr, 
Witchell’s book jis that which deals with mimicry of voice 
among birds; every one has heard of the mocking-bird 
and knows of the imitative faculties of parrots and magpies, 
But these are far from being the only birds that can and do 
imitate others. Mr. Witchell records his observations upon this 
matter in a series of tables which are highly interesting ; thus 
he shows that the thrush imitates no less than thirty species of 
birds of the most diverse characters as to note and habit. The 
meaning of this mimicry is hard to grasp. The faculty for it is 
easy to understand by reason of the complexity of the voice 
organ of the mimicking bird. Mr. Witchell, as it seems, is 
inclined to think that it is to some extent analogous to protective 
mimicry in colour; that, in short, a bird which possesses the 
power and the will to imitate the song of its neighbours may 
conceivably score a point or two in the battle of life by so doing, 
During its youth the bird imitates the voices of its parents ; 
and the habit thus early acquired may be perpetuated and lead 
to an at first unconscious mocking of other birds, which, proving 
advantageous, may have been stereotyped. This mimicry has, 
according to our author, a yet further relation to colour mimicry, 
It is well known that various animals not merely resemble each 
other in superficial character ; but that they also not unfrequently 
bear a considerable likeness to their normal surroundings, 
There are moths that simulate hornets, and other moths which 
can hardly be distinguished from dead leaves until they fly away, 
So with sound; ‘the voices of owls simulate the moaning of 
the wind in hollow trees such as those birds frequent.’ 
Mr. Witchell has also made the very ingenious suggestion 
that the patter of drops of rain is not unlike the ‘/¢¢ 7¢ z¢ cries of 
the robin” The Bell-bird of the South American forests is well 
known from the descriptions of many writers ; and his note is 
not unlike the apparently purposeless imitations of colour 
which exist in certain animals. There is clearly a new and 
interesting field for observation and reflection here ; we cannot 
dismiss the idea as fantastic, since the author evidently possesses 
a delicate ear for the voices of birds. Neither is there anything 
more intrinsically improbable in these suzgestions than in the 
prevailing theories of colour imitation which have received the 
assent of the leading originators and exponents of the evolu- 
tionary theory. We cannot however follow the writer any further 
into the important subject which he details in so thorougha 
fashion and with such clear language ; any one who will take 
the trouble to procure and read this book, will get from it both 
amusement and stuff for thought which will not be unamusing, 
but which will have in it more than amusement. 


GUNS AND CAVALRY 


Guns and Cavalry: Their Performances in the Past and their 
Prospects in the Future. By Major E. S. May, R.A. 
London: Low. 


Some forty years ago, a staff officer in the trenches before 
Sebastopol was endeavouring to cheer the drooping spirits of 
some men, by gently twitting them with being afraid of the 
guns and mudbanks, as he irreverently termed the fortifica- 
tions with which they wereconfronted. The reply he received 
was short and to the point, viz., ‘It ain't the guns and mud- 
banks, it’s the beggars that stand behind ’em,’ and in this crisp 
little sentence is embodied a vital truth which the public and 
the army have for too long forgotten. 

The chief value of Major May’s little book is to recall to us 
the everlasting significance of the soldier's remark, and to 
remind us that in the end, even on European battlefields, it is 
human will and human hands, horses’ muscles and horses 
nerves that still and ever will give the final decision. We 
only regret that he approaches the subject with too much 
diffidence and conveys the impression that he is himself 
oppressed by the breech-loader bogey and the terrible prognos 
tications of inventors and peace-trained theorists, who insist 02 
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disregarding the fact demonstrated by ages of experience, that 
hand-to-hand conflicts w.th cold steel are the deadliest of all, 
and every improvement in weapons which tends to make these 
collisions rarer, must necessarily lead to a diminution of the 
total slaughter. Battles used to be won by killing the enemy, 
now we are satisfied if we frighten him away. All that recent 
progress in mechanical invention really has achieved is to have 
conferred on the best trained and disciplined army the means 
of demoralising and terrifying its opponent at a distance, and 
thus preparing the harvest for Cavalry and Horse Artillery to 
reap ‘They need not trouble about the names of the weapons 
or which end they are loaded at, for once demoralisation has 
set in, the better the weapon, mechanically speaking, the more 
harmless the panic-stricken mob becomes, and the greater will 
be the reward the fast-moving horsemen may secure. 

Mobility is the first essential of Horse Artillery, and our 
author rightly devotes to it his first chapter ; but we regret that 
he tells us nothing as to how this mobility is to be attained, 
neither does he lay down very definitely what he considers a 
desirable standard. From the examples quoted it would appear 
that the performances of the Germans in 1870 would satisfy 
him, but if this is the case then he is far more easily pleased 
than the Germans themselves, who, having systematically 
studied the question for the last twenty-five years, are prepared 
to surpass considerably their previous records, with both their 
cavalry and their artillery. His description of a cavalry fight 
would have been clearer if illustrated by a diagram, and also 
if some reference were made to the extraordinary development 
in manceuvring power which has taken place in continental 
cavalry during the past fifteen years. 

As regards his historical examples, we thoroughly agree 
with him in going back boldly to the period of the Peninsula 
and the Grand Army. In those days the balance of the three 
arms had definitely established itself, armaments were every- 
where equal, and the only variant remaining was the human 
nature of the men who wielded them ; moreover, years of active 
servic: had brought the best men to the front, and there was 
hardly a troop leader, whether of horse or artillery, who had not 
more actual experience under fire than any man now serving in 
the German army. Under such conditions only practical 
common sense could survive, which was not the case after 1866 
and 1870, where the inequality of the weapons employed utterly 
vitiated all conclusions. The Germans were the first to recog- 
nise this truth, and whilst we and other nations were busily 
employed in copying the victors and sacrificing existing institu- 
tions the better to do so—they went back to their books and 
histories, and reading by the light of their recent battlefield 
experience came down again to the hard bedrock of human 
nature. The on2 point specially borne in on all the cavalry 
officers who had taken part in the war was the comparatively 
trifling effect of the enemies’ fire they hid encountered. They 
had suffered losses occasionally, it is true, but there was 
nothing unusual in that ; cavalry charging to gain time or cover 
a retreat against odds of ten to one generally had lost heavily, 
even to extermination, but nothing of that kind had overtaken 
them, and furthermore there had been many occasions when, 
according to the books and the umpires, they ought to have 
been annihilated, but had escaped unharmed. Analysis showed 
that the reason for this was that though improvements in 
infantry weapons had greatly increased the chance of hitting a 
given mark on the practice range, they had also enormously 
increased the probability of missing where practice ground 
conditions failed to exist. Cavalry therefore had only to wait 
until either infantry or artillery fire, or both combined, had 
destroyed the conditions which usually obtain on the rifle 
range, to find opportunities for action as brilliant as any ever 
offered them in the past. Oace this idea had been grasped, 
their attitude towards their 1870-71 experience changed very 
markedly, and when some years later Prince Hohenlohe 
extolled their exploits in his well known ‘ Letters on Cavalry’ 
General Senft von Pilsach came to him as spokesman for a 
body of leading cavalrymen and pointed out that the praise 
was undeserved, since if they had seized some opportunities 
they had missed more, and at their best had failed to make the 
most of any. If Major May had approached his subject from 
General von Pilsach’s point of view (which will be found fully 
explained in a subsequent work by Prince Hohenlohe entitled 
Gespriche iiber Reitere’,a translation of which is now in the 
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press) and checked his results by the standards of the Frede- 
rician and Napoleonic eras, we venture the opinion that e 
would have found his labour more interesting and been able to 
state his conclusions, which are nevertheless thoroughly sound 
ones, with far stronger conviction. 


FOR THE COLLECTOR 


Artistic and Scientific Taxidermy and Modelling. By MON- 
TAGUE Brown, F.G.S., F.ZS., etc. London: Black. 


We cannot avoid expressing a hope that this most interesting 
and excellent work will fail to become popular. It is highly 
desirable that wild creatures should be killed and preserved for 
the museum and the naturalist’s study, but the chance of Mr. 
Brown’s enthusiasm in‘ecting the ordinary collecting faddistss 
awakens foreboding anxiety for a persecuted and shrunken 
fauna. Hitherto bird and beast stuffing has been held in light 
esteem as a craft. Nowand again, it is true, one finds an 
artist, such as Waterton was, who produces fine results even by 
a bad method, but the average ‘ naturalist’ isa very uneducated, 
clumsy person, who sets up a skin for you in a way that is 
neither natural nor enduring. Perhaps his failure is most 
apparent in the article of fish. No one who has compared a 
stutfed pike or salmon with a well-executed cast is likely again 
to send the trophies of his angle to the taxidermist. And birds 
and beasts are only atrifle better. We have more than once had 
occasion in these columns to show how the sins of the bird-stuffer 
are more clear when the artist copies his errors. Mr. Brown, with 
praiseworthy emphasis, reiterates the statement that the walls of 
the Royal Academy abound with instances of false animal 
drawing. ‘ In 1892,’ he says, ‘a study was exhibited in which an 
owl figured ; the painting was simply perfect and learned—but 
the bird! A ragged, moth-eaten old specimen, stuffed by some 
incompetent hand; and the artist, as artists commonly do, 
failed to recognise the utter atrocity of the lines of form.’ To 
take only one common kind of mistake you will scarcely find a 
bird accurately balanced on its legs, and, as to the body, well, 
how can it be right since the birdstuffer goes on no scientific 
principles, is without knowledge of morphology and has to 
proceed largely by the merest guess-work? We refer, of 
course, to the ordinary stuffer, not to the exceptional genius: 
On the other hand, a busy ornithologist to serve his practica] 
purposes can, in about five minutes, prepare a_ birdskin 
for keeping. But a method superior to either of these is 
necessary if the collections in our museums are to be 
transcripts of nature that will bear the strictest examina- 
tion. Our author comes forward as a guide towards this 
consummation. He looks forward bravely to the time when 
‘taxidermy will become an exact science, relieved, as painting is 
at present, by poetic inspirations. Those who know Mr. 
Brown’s work will not be at all disposed to 1idicule as ¢x- 
aggerated his contention that the good taxidermist should 
be educated artist, designer, modeller, sculptor, biologist and 
naturalist.’ The truth of the matter is that it creates a new career 
for youths with the necessary taste, we say youths because after a 
certain period of life it is scarcely possible to acquire the delicate 
manual skill or knowledge. First of all the aspirant should be 
a competent open-air observer to study wild creatures in their 
native attitudes and appropriate surroundings. It is one thing 
to sez but another to catch them. A pleasant suggestion of 
sport lingers over our author’s chapter on collecting or trapping, 
making one feel that taxidermy would bea delightful study were 
it for nothing but that most fascinating of ganies—the circumven- 
tion of wild creatures. To use a blowpipe or a gun ora net, to 
snare and noose and trap, to delude witha bird call ora dummy— 
these are preliminaries on which Mr. Brown dwells with gu to. 
He thinks however that methods allowable for the pot-hunter 
or the collector should not be permissible for purposes of ‘ trade,’ 
i.é., he protests against the slaughter of birds for ornament and 
waxes vicariously poetical over the fict that when the fashion 
was at its height a London dealer received in one consign- 
ment 300,009 pairs of wings. As Mr. Brown ranges from 
the setting up of an elephant to the casting of a caterpillar 
and the modelling of flowers and rushes it will be seen that 
he offers plenty of scope to the hunting instincts of the col- 
lector. But of course the Curator of Leicester Museum is 
primarily concerned with the manipulation of the bodies. To 
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discuss his method in the short space at disposal is scarcely 
practicable, although it is expounded with equal charm and 
lucidity. Ard next to having been actually present when that 
paragon of tigers, Tippoo Sahib, was set up at Leicester, where 
he now fi:ures as one in the group of two tigers fighting over 
the dead body of an elephant, we can imagine nothing more 
instructive than the author’s acco:nt of the operation. But we 
must refer the reader to the book if he wishes to understand 
exactly how not only it but an elephant and various other 
animals were skeletonised and their bodies reproduced with 
that scientific accuracy and precision which is the crowning 
merit of Mr. Brown’s work. How he accomplishes it and what 
are the preservative and other formulz employed is stated with 
absolute clearne:s. Comparatively few, however, have any 
chance of dealing with such large creatures as elephants and 
tigers. The more popular and generally useful branch of the 
subject is the treatment of birds ard the smaller mammals. To 
them the same principle is applied and worked out, the author 
d aling with a pigeon as an example for the smaller birds and 
explaining the bad methods of the old-fashioned stuffer only 
to show why they should be utterly discarded. Extremely 
valuable are the chapters on the treatment of fishes and 
reptiles, casting and modelling from natural foliage, flowers, 
fruits, alga, furze, etc., and the grouping of animals. A biblio- 
g:aphy of works touching upon taxidermy concludes a very 
able treatise. It only remains to be added that it is very well 
printed and admirably illustrated. 


PHYSICS FOR PHYSICIANS 


Physics for Students of Medicine. By ALFRED DANIELL, M.A., 
LL.B., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., etc. London: Macmillan. 


Dr. Daniell, whose larger text-book of physics has long been 
favourably known to the world of science, has in this smaller 
treatise on the same subject completely solved the problem of 
making a class-book interesting. The genesis of his new book, 
as its title indicates, is to be found in the 1892 ordinance of the 
General Medical Council, which made the study of physics 
compulsory on all students of medicine. By any one acquainted 
with the methods of modern physiology this can only be 
regarded as a most salutary change. The average medical 
student, under the older system, coming direct from school to 
his professional training, was more or less completely ignorant 
of physical principles and was consequently at an entire loss to 
understand the numerous applications of electricity in the 
hospital and the laboratory, or even to comprehend the 
principle of such simple instruments as the sphygmograph and 
the stethoscope. In at least one Scottish university it was felt 
necessary annually to stimulate the medical student’s interest 
in physics by the offer of one of the most valuable of Academic 
prizes for a fairly simple examination in the subject. Now the 
change is made it would be impossible to wish the guidance of 
the medical student, so far as books are concerned, to be in 
better hands than those of Dr. Daniell, whose lucidity and 
accuracy are worthy of all praise. The thoroughness with 
which his book has been brought up to date is shown by the 
fact that it includes an account of what is yet known of the 
Réntgen rays and their medical application. Lut the most 
novel and valuable portion of the work is to be found in the 
examples which are given of the natural occurrence or medical 
application of the various laws and principles. ‘The Student 
of Medicine,’ says Dr. Daniell, ‘is something like a Student of 
Engineering, and his knowledge of physics ought above all 
things to be real and actual.’ This, of course, alludes to the 
need for laboratory work ; but it may al:o be applied to the 
illustrations, in which new light is shed on the most ordinary 
facts of life. Most people, for instance, do not know that 
running upstairs really makes them cooler: but the fact is so. 
‘A inan ascending a staircase gains potential energy, but in 
his doing this his muscles do work and according to Hirn his 
body is perceptibly cooler for a moment—that is, until the 
excitement of the circulation causes him to become warm 
again, which occurs almost immediately.’ Here, again, is the 
explanation of how a cat always lights on her feet, by making 
practical use of the Moment of Inertia. ‘When she falls, back 
downwards, she brings her forepaws close to her ears and 
spreads her hind-legs apart ; she thus renders her hind-quarters 
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unwieldy. Then she gives her vertebral column a twist : jp 
consequence of this her fore-quarters rotate in one direction 
and her hind-quarters in the opposite direction, but the hinq. 
quarters, being relatively unwieldy, do not rotate as much as 
the fore-quarters do and the fore-paws are turned intoa PISition 
beneath the animal. Then she spreads out her fore-p iws, thu; 
making her fore-quarters unwieldy, while she brings her hind. 
quarters together, stretching her legs out behind her. Shenoy 
gives her vertebral column an opposite twist : the result is that 
while the now more unwieldy fore quarters rotate comparatively 
little, the hind-legs are rotated into position.” And so the ca: 
falls on her feet : one feels as if one could do it oneself after sO 
lucid an explanation. 


WORRYING THE SOCIAL QUESTION 


1. Industry and Property. Vy GEORGE BROOKS. London: 
Low. 

. Industrial Day-Dreams. By SAMUEL KEEBLE. Lordon: 
Stock. 

. Allotments and Small Holdings. By J.L.GREEN. London: 
Sonnenschein. 

4. Soctal Enigmas. By J. BRAITHWAITE. London: Wells 
Gardner. 

5. Land Tenure by Registration. By W. PILLING. Londen: 
Chapman. 

6. The History of Local Rates in England. By W. A. §, 
HEWINS. London: Longmans. 


to 


Go 


1. Mr. George Brooks is one of that particularly aggravating 
class of prophets who walk in the right direction but in the 
wrong way. When he promulgates individualism we cannct 
deny that his conclusions are thoroughly sound. He knows 
that Trade Unions are tyrannous ; he sees that ‘ social legisla- 
tion’ is generally a delusion ; he knows that improvement of a 
country can only be procured by the improvement of indivi- 
duals. but the way in which he enforces these excellent views 
is as unsatisfactory as may be. He obviously Fas not taken 
any pains to master any one of the topics, ranging from the 
dock strike of 1889 to schemes of profit-sharing, on which he 
pronounces most decided opinions ; he shows himself as in- 
capable as the most blinded believer in any ‘class’ theory 
to appreciate any point of view not his own, and his language 
is as violent as Mr. Burns’s used to be or Mr. Lyons’s is. He 
may attract a certain kind of reader, but we cannot think that 
either he or his disciples will probably add much to the 
strength of any cause they advocate. 

2. When a writer states plainly in his preface that though he 
may be accused of being too severe towards Individualism and 
too lenient towards Sccialism, yet there is ‘no reed to be too 
careful in either matter,’ the ordinary reader goes no further, 
but forgets the existence of the author and his works as soon 
as may be. This course, however, is not open to the reviewer, 
who has to complete his task with as few skippings as may be. 
And in this case a dismal task it is. Mr. Keeble is determined 
to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds on every and 
any occasion. The Socialists of all sorts are good men want- 
ing a little enlightenment, which Mr. Keeble is willing to 
supply ; capitalists and individualists are doing devil’s work, 
but Mr. Keeble is broad minded enough to be aware that they 
have, or ina Keebleised world might have, their uses. [or 
the rest, the author is that kind of Christian who knows what 
every other Christian ought to think about everything; he can 
and does use his Bible as fantastically as any one we know; 
he knows the names of a host of obscure writers ; and he has 
made the wonderful discovery that there are some duties out- 
side the sphere of old-fashioned political economy. For tke 
rest, though he refers to a great variety of inte:esting subiects, 
he expresses no opinion on any of them which is worth a 
moment’s notice. 

3. Mr. Green is not the man to treuble his head about the 
proper limits of State interference or the social duty of Christi- 
anity, but he is an enthusiastic advocate of allotments and small 
holdings. We do not care to discuss how far his views on the 
subject are of universal application ; but the subject is admitedly 
an important one, and Mr. Green's modest little work is an 
admirably practical hand-book on the subject. He gives a 
careful account of the relevant law, and sound advice as to how 
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to put it in motion ; he also supplies draft rules for co-operative 
allotment societies, cow clubs, and so forth, and plans of build- 
nys which have beea profitably executed for the use of small 
holders. Such devices are generally more easily deve'oped on 
paper than on the land, and there are difficulties, such as 
carriage of produce, manure, and so forth, which the author 
leaves untouched. but so far as book-learning can usefully 
supply the place of experience it is supplied by the present work, 
which will, no doubt, be of considerable use to the numerous 
persons who may wish to try experiments under recent 
egislation. 

4. Social Enigmas is professcdly an answer to the Mew 
Floreat, and contains the objections naturally raised in the 
mind of a commonplace but thought/ul mil!-owner, by a perusal 
of that mild little outpouring. It is addressed to ‘Tom,’ an 
Oxford undergradu .te, and if that young gentleman read it he 
probably reflected that his father’s life-long experience had not 
given him any exceptional degree of wisdom. There is in fact 
no reason why Tom should not have written the book himself, 
and if he had we should have considered that apart from the 
fact that he had neglected opportunities of amusing himself for 
no countervailing benefit, he was not more foolish than his 
fellow undergraduates, and that his general principles were no 
worse than theirs. 

5. Like Mr. Green, Mr. Pilling is an enthusiast, but unlike 
him he is as little hampered by any knowledge of the subject 
he is dea'ing with as he well can be. Registration of title to 
land is his hobby, and his present effusion is the draft of a 
statute to effect that end. It is obviously the work of one 
who is an amateur both in the law and the management of 
land, and it is longer thin any statute now in existence, and 
drafted as though it were a pamphlet, which indeed it is. 
There seems, however, to be no institution in the country which 
is not brought within its scope. It is precedei bya so called 
‘preamble,’ really a piece of fancy history of the land laws. 
The whole is remarkable for nothing, except as a proof of the 
extent to which human industry can be wasted, and for the 
odd fact that for some odd reaso1 it has reached a third 
edition. 

6. If any man not being a reviewer shoud be so unfoitunate 
as to have to read the foregoing works of Me srs. Brooks, 
Keeble, and Braithwai.e, we cannot recommend him a better 
restorative than Mr. Hewins’s History of Local Rates. The 
subjcct is, as the author patheticaily remarks, ‘dry, not to say 
odious, but it is one ia which a min may do excellent work 
without aspiring to be a social prophet, ard in the present case 
he does it. The two questions the author sets himself to answer 
are: Why are rates levied on one kind of property only? and, Why 
ate they paid by the occupier and not the owner’? He answers 
both in a scientific and convincing manner, keeping his atten- 
tion carefully fixed on the historical aspect of the question and 
leaving the reader to make up his mind on all others. His 
carefulness and diligence make his work invaluable to any one 
who wants to know anything about his rates except how to get 
off paying them, and his comprehension of his subject both in 
detail and in relation to other human affairs makes his work, 
dull as it necessarily is, a much more valuable contribution to 
the ‘Social Question’ discussion than any of the others we 
have noticed on the present occasion. 


OLD AND NEW 


In Paris Days and Evenings (London: Unwin) Mr. Stuart 
Henry writes with a familiar rather than an easy style and, 
doubtless in good American, of superficial things in Paris, 
and in one chapter, by far the most interesting one, of 
family life as he saw it in Amsterdam. In this there are 
novelty and observation more valuable than the commonplaces 
abounding in the Parisian part of the volume, which ho vever 
is a readable one enough for an idle time in a train or on a hot 
day, and is, moreover, well il'ustrated. In the Amsterdam 
chapter there is a curious list of English authors known and 
not known to the family whose daily life is described. ‘ They 
Were fond of Scott, had not read Thackeray, and said that they 
could not appreciate the types of character and humour of 
Dickens.’ This is odd about Thackeray, because Janus 7u/f, 
a favourite comedy with the Dutch players who came over here, 
isa little more thana rifacimento of Cox’s Diary. The descrip- 
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tion of Monsieur Sarcey given to Mr. Henry by a Parisian friend 
is a remarkably good estimate of that self: complacent, priggish, 
and uncou h personage, who has written one brilliant little 
book and Heaven knows how miny criticisms that are not 
brilliant. M. Sarcey was as completely and more tersely 
summed up for those who have met him by another Parisian in 
the words ‘c’est un gros homme, but those who have not met, 
and wish to know about, him cannot do better than read the 
estimate given by Mr. Heory’s friend of the pyramidal 
bourgeois who devoutly believes that no foreigner can possibly 
understand French or French literature, and that of truly 
learned and witty critics M. Sarcey is easily the chief. There 
is some interest in the chapter on Victor Hugo, but Mr. 
Henry’s friend the Abbé, though he does not exaggerate Hugo’s 
colossal egotism, is with a'l his Hugolatry unjust in other ways. 
No one who was privileged to know that great and strange 
man personally can believe that the charm of his manner and 
diction was merely a matter of policy and acting. Mr. Henry 
runs off some affected and fluent sentences about Rachel and 
Mme. Bernhardt in one chapter and he proses somewhat dully 
on the traditions of Mlle. Mars. Perhaps his feeblest chapters 
are those on the Quartier Latin while one of the most enter- 
taining is made up of a friend’s reminiscences concerning 
Bizet. 

‘ The century nowclosing,’ remarks Mr. Taylor Innes in his con- 
tributioa—John Anox (Edinburgh : Oliphant)—to the ‘ Famous 
Scots’ series, ‘has redeemed Knox from neglect.’ Perhaps it 
should be added, ‘and from misapprehension.’ Decidedly, with 
all that has been wiitten onthe subject,there should beno ground 
for misreading the character of the great Reformer or for mis- 
interpreting his work. Mr. Innes, however, is justificd to some 
extent in his statement that, after all,‘ Knox remains to many 
observers a mere hard outline, while to others he is almost an 
enigma.’ Other observers and students, especially tho:e whe 
are under the spell of Carlyle’s brilliant essay on Knox’s heroic 
qualities, may be inclined to marvel that there should be any 
for whom Knox is other than a memorable character and a self- 
revealed man. Certainly the witness of history is clear and 
one-minded, while of self-revelatioa there is a sufficiency, and 
more, in Knox’s writings. Mr. Innes at any rate g.ves us in 
this fair-minded and capable little book a sketch of Knox that 
is built upon what is the best of all testimony—tha: of Knox 
himself, a sincere truth-lover, if ever human being deserved 
the title. With regard to the biographer’s ‘one real and gteat 
difficulty, that nothing is known of Knox, ‘the inner man,! 
during the first forty years of his life, it 1s more reasonab’e, 
more philosophic, to suppose that in his case ‘the child is 
father to the man,’ than to theorise on a sudden call or com- 
mission, and assume that Wishart made ‘the man who in his 
turn made the age.’ Wishart may be said, to adopt the Pauline 
metaphor, to have ‘ watered’ the plant that was even at that 
crisis well-rooted. We agre:? certainly with this conclusion of 
Mr. Innes: ‘ Long before his external “call” at St. Andrew’s, 
the inward impulse to preach the message to his fellow men, 
and to champion their right to receive it, must have press<d 
upon his conscience. The question is very ably discussed by 
Mr. Innes in his second chapter. No portion, indeed, of his 
excellent study of Knox and his career is better worth the con- 
sideration of all ‘observers’ than that which is headed ‘ The 
Crisis: Single or Twofold ?’ 

Poems by Matthew Arnold (London: Scott), with an intro- 
duction by William Sharp, is a little b»ok that deserves more 
careful attention than most mere anthologies can command. It 
is, in the first place, no mere capricious gleaning, but reproduces 
in true sequence two memorab!e volumes, the S/rayed Reveller 
and Other Poems of 1849, and E-mpedocles on Etn1i and Other 
Poenis of 1852. To these ‘early and now quite unprocurable 
volumes’ Mr. Sharp has added the additional poems in the 
collected edition of 1853 with the remarkable essay prefixed to 
that collection. In thes: reprints we have all that is most 
valuable and imperishable in Arnold’s poetry. And not least to 
be prized is the admirable ‘ Preface,’ or essay, on poetry and tke 
poet, which Mr. Sharp gives as an appendix, and refers to in 
his introduction ia words that are entirely judicious. We are 
inclined to go even further than Mr. Sharp’s commendation, 
and think there is nothing wiitten by Arnold on the divine art 
and the poet’s function more luminous and inspired than this 
pronouncement. 
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In spite of being written somewhat in the tone and taste of 
the domestic chaplain of the last century, who was ready to 
fetch and carry my lady’s lap-dog and marry my lady’s maid, 
Under a Border Tower (Newcastle: Maw:on), by the Rev. 
Hastings Neville, is woith turning over. But the reader must 
noi suppose it is a story of Border forays, a study of Border 
antiquities, or even of Border life. It is a memoir of ‘the late 
noble chatelaine, as the writer dubs her, of Ford Castle, 
Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford, with some papers by way 
of pacding, which dabble in his story and folklore. Lady 
Waterford was, indeed, deserving of commemoration, not in 
the somewhat sycophantic style of the rector, because she 
was ‘the chatelaine of Ford’ and ‘a lady of title’ given to 
good works; but because she developed a quite remarkab’e 
talent for colour in painting, and applied her talent in a 
remarkable way. Having built a new village school in Ford, 
she converted it into a thing of beauty, if only wall paint- 
ings of any kind would last, a joy for ever, by covering the 
whole of the walls with pictures. The pictures are cartoons 
‘ in water-colour, on prepared paper laid on canvas, and stretched 
on frames made to suit the wall spaces.’ Lady Waterford’s 
talent for colour has received the most unstinted praise from 
high authorities, one of whom, Mr. Walter Severn, tells a story 
of an anonymous critic who reviewed her pictures, signed ‘L. 
Waterford,’ in a gorgeous style, and concluded by asking, ‘ Who 
is the L. Waterford, this new genius reviving the glories of the 
Venetian school?’ The cartoons are all scenes from the Bible, 
but they are not too conventionally treated. The figures and 
faces are taken from people of the village, and the gables of the 
roof are filled with little boys and girls as angels that would do 
credit to Sir Joshua Reynolds. Though perhaps a little variety 
of subject might be desirable, yet there can be little doubt that 
Lady Waterford’s twenty-two years’ labour has conferred an im- 
mense benefit on the children of Ford. If the ‘ Art for Schools 
Association’ could only succeed in enlisting a century or two 
of Lady Waterfords in decorating the schools of the towns— 
which need it most—in like manner, more would be done for 
the elevation and education of the masses than by all the four 
shillings a-head, and all the lectures that were ever invented. 

The ‘Story of the Nations’ series is increased by another 
volume in the shape of Mr. James Rodway’s The West Indies 
and the Spanish Main (London: Unwin). The only fault that 
we have to find with the book is that it is deficient in a sense 
of proportion. The exploits of the buccaneers are told at 
considerable length, while Governor Eyre’s suppression of the 

Jamaica rebellion receives rather inadequate treatment. Still 
Mr. Rodway writes with knowledge and in a vigorous workman- 
like style. Above all, he deals with the slavery question in a 
common-sense fashion that is quite refreshing. Planters were 
not immaculate, but neither were missionaries accustomed to 
understate their case. The truth lies between the two extre mes, 
and Mr. Rodway has made an unprejudiced effort to get at it, 
The volume may be candidly commended to those whose 
jnterest in the West Indies has been stimulated by Zhe Bow of 
Ulysses, to which work it forms an excellent supplement. 

Two recent additions to the ‘New Irish Library’ both in- 
teresting, though in varying degrees, are the Short Life of 
Thomas Davis (London: Unwin) by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
the editor of the series, and Sw7/t im Ireland (same publisher) 
by Richard Ashe King, M.A. The best account of the remark- 
able career of Thomas Davis, the politician, poet, and founder 
of the WVation, is, of course, embodied in Sir Charles Duffy’s 
well-known historical work Young Ireland. The ‘ Short Life’ is 
a vivid, well-knit biographical sketch that deserves to rank 
with that capital study of a fragment of Irish history. Mr. 
King’s little book deals chiefly with Swift’s Irish writings, and 
expresses, with force and clearness, those saner views of Swift 
that are now more prevalent, thanks to Mr. Craik and others, 
than they were some thirty years since. It cannot be said there. 
is anything superfluous in all this, particularly in a book that is 
intended for the general reader. Libels and detractions like 
those of Macaulay and Thackeray are very hard a-dying. 

A Happy Boy (London: Heinemann), an early tale of 
Bjérnsen’s, is a welcome addition to Mr. Gosse’s series, and 
Mr. Archer’s translation preserves much of the simplicity and 
beauty of the original. In none of his stories do we get a better 
presentaton of the pleasanter side of Norwegian peasant 
character. The pious and affectionate old schoolmaster who 





from the first sympathises with the loves of Eyvind and Maiit 
Thore Pladsen and his wife, and the boy himself are charming ; 
and the hard-fisted Ole Nordistven, who so long and streny. 
ously resists his granddaughter’s marriage with a cottar’s son, js 
a very typical old-fashioncd farmer. The love-letters, and the 
snatches of scng redolent of fresh country air, add not a little 
to the merits of this justly popu’'ar example of the veteran 
novelist. 

In The Engl sh Church and Romish Schisni (London : 
Blackwood) will te found a short, popular, well-written sketch 
of the grourds on which enlightened Anglicans resist the 
Roman pretensions. It may be found useful as a manual by 
those who do not care to go very deeply into the subject. Zhe 
Tyrannies of Ofinion and the Fixities of Belief (London: 
Digby), by a writer who chooses the modest pseudonym of 
Ze10, represents not unskilfully the position of a good many 
intelligent laymen. Zero dces not pretend to be able to solve 
technical difficulties, but sees and feels that somehow the 
secret and the power of life belong to religion. Zhe Busy 
Man's Bible (London: Sunday School Union), by G. W, 
Cable, appears to be intended primarily for Sunday-school 
teachers. It is written by one who clearly loves and under. 
stands the work, and contains much wise advice. But is it 
wise to recommend the ordinary teacher to ‘start again with 
nothing but the bible and a clean slate?’ Not wise surely, 
because impossible. Mr. Cable might as well advise him to 
start domestic lfe as a savage. Zhe Lost Habits of the 
Religious Life (Edinburgh : Hitt), for which the Rev. H. M. Rk. 
Keid makes an earnest and eloquent |.ttle plea, are such traits 
of a serious Christian life as alms-giving, fasting, family prayer, 
and self-examination. The chapter on family prayer is worth 
the attention of ‘smart people,’ who are not uncommonly 
‘ashamed to give outward token of their best and highest 
moods.’ 

Of Social Observances by ‘ Au Fait’ (London: Warne) we can 
only say that it leaves with us the impression that ‘ Practical 
Etiquette’ is more mysterious and indeterminate than we 
imagined. What, for example, is there ‘ practical’ in the infor- 
mation that breakfast ‘ punctuality ’ is ‘ the rule in some houses, 
not so in others, where some latitude is allowed’? 

We have also received a new edition, the third, of Dr. 
Fortescue Fox’s excellent handbook and guide, Strathpeffer 
Spa; its Waters and Climate (London: Black). 
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